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ANDREWS’ POPULAR BOOKS 


— FOR —— 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN. SCHOOLS 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS 


WHO LIVE ON THE ROUND BALL THAT FLOATS IN 


With an Introduction by LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 
(Supervisor of Boston Schools), 
In which, as her old friend and schoolmate. she tells somewhat of Jane Andrews’ way of writing and 
working, and the story of the wth of this most popular book for Supplementary eee | and of the grou 
of her friends, which included Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Lucretia Crocker. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
and others now prominent in Literary and Educational circles. ‘ She was a complete woman,—brain, will, 
affections, all, to the greatest extent, active and unselfish; her character was a harmony of many strong 
and diverse elements ; her conscienee was a great reck upon which her whole nature rested: her 
haods were deft and eunning; her Ingenious brain was like a master-mechanic at expedients; and in exec- 
= utive and administrative power, as well as in device and comprehension, she was a marvel. If she bad 
» faults, they are indistinguishable in the brightness and solidity of her whole character.” An exceedingly 
interesting article from one who was her lifelong friend. The new edition is printed from new electrotype 


Plates. loth, gilt; illustrated, $1.00; School Edition, 50 cts net. By mail, 55 cts. 


at The Seven Little Sisters Prove Their, Geographical Plays. Complete. 1 vol., 
Sisterheed, i6mo, cloth, It, $1.00. School cl., $1.00, Six separate parts, 15 cts. each. Compris- 


THE AIR 


4 om ban ing Umited States ; Kurepe and Asian; Africa 
Only a Year and What it Brought,.| South America; Australia, and the 
a Cloth, Illustrated, $1.00. Islands; The Commerce of the World. 


* Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road From Long Ago to Now 
The poet, JoHN G. WiITTIER, says of it:— 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston: AMESBURY, 11th mo. 22. 1885. 

7 1 have been reading the new book oy Jane Andrews, ‘‘Ten Boys who Lived onthe Read from Lon 

' Ago to Now.” which you have just published, and cannot forbear saying that in all my acquaintance wit 
os literature I know of nothing in many respects equal to this remarkable book, which containsin 
its small compass the concentrated It is the admirably told stury of past cen- 
turies of the world's progress, and the amount of study and labor required in its pocparasses seems almost 
appalling to contemplate. One is strnck with the peculiar excellence of its style.—clear. easy, graceful, 
and picturesque,—which a child cannot f+il to comprehend. and in which “ ehildren of a larger growth” 
will find an irresistible charm. That it will prove a favorite with old and young [ have no doubt. It 
seems to me that nothing could be more enjoyable to the we, 4 our period than the story of how the boys 

acted. ours truly, JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Of all ages lived and 
Cloth, Allustrated, $1.00 


nowledge of vast libraries. 


Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Our School, Miscellaneous, and 
Holiday Catalogue mailed free to any address. 


| LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Physical Geography. 


The great made during the past few years in meteorology and physiog- 
raphy has placed Physical Geography among those sciences, a knowledge of the 
elements of which has become an essential part of modern education. 

Recognizing the important position that Physical Geography now holds in the 
courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the publishers respectfully 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


to the public, with the confidence that its merits as a text-book will be at once 
recognized. 

It contwins the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, meteorology, and 
ocean hydrography. 

It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, Milne, Le 
Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have placed Physical Geogra- 
phy ina leading position among the Physical scvences. 

The Text is clear and systematic, and so arranged that the leading principles 
are kept clearly in view. .Other relevant matter is placed in foot-notes. 

The Maps are the finest and most accurate that have yet appeared in a text 
book. They were compiled from the latest reports and charts issued by the U. 8. 
Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the British Admiralty. 

The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. Repway, a specialist 
in Physwal Geography, an extensive traveller, and a practical teacher. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Agent, 
WM. H. HOCKADAY, 75 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1886--7, 
About Prominent American Authors, Books, and) Eastern and Western Hemispheres, Complete. 
’ 


Publishers ; 
English Books and Authors; With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 
By G.C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 


Popular Translations, Dramas, Operas, Etc. 
By CHARLES M. BARROWS. This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Ge- 
One handsome volume, in cloth, 500 pages; $1.50. ography ever published. Itis designed not only asan 
AR Book l ‘male Val outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text- 
eference of Inestima ue, book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It con- 


ae A pleasant glimpse of an author’s mode of life,—| tains all the political and deseriptive geography a pu- 
his d« 


il should be required to commit to memory. 
mestic relations, how he works, what recrea Pook is in te ~ 


with eleven perforated maps in purttolio. 
Price, 60 cents. Sent to any address, postpaid. 


. Be. con tion he takes, how he treats his friends, where he 
sojourns, a laughable story about him,— will do more 
= than whole volumes of criticism to put the public on 


Songs of History. . 
AND BALLADS URSTIONS RPLIES. 


Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, BY 8. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol.i2mo. - - Price, 75 eénts. 


Of “ The Youth’s Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” etc. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top. price, $1.00. Just the Book for the Schoolroom, 
One of the most important books of the season. It is 
full of patriotic gentinent, and should be found in| TEACHERS, if you want to interest your ehildren 
gveey American Home. 1t will make a beautiful gift- | and at the same time impart to them instructive and 
. valuable information in HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, PHTLOL- 
OGY, etc., don’t fail to have a copy of this book on 


your desk. 


The picturesque resources and dramatic possi bili- 
ties of the national chronicles were never more com- 
pactly set forth than in this charming little book of 
a verse, which deserves most hearty commen- 
tions.”’—N. Y. Critic. 


Sue friendly terms with his writings. Such is the pur-| Teachers, School Officers, and the trade promptly} ‘Some of the stanzas in this book reminds one of 

Be pose of this buok. supplied. Send for introduction rates. Whittier in his sweetest measures.”— Boston Advr. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Rs ~NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


an admirable text-book in the study 
mot a prescribed study. Sample copy sent by mail fer 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN, 


By A. FP. STONE, D., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Legally adopted in cities of Bonet Philadelphia, Albany, Minneapolis, potonnew, Grand Rapids, Denver, aud other important cities throughout the country. 
English ry ty but has preved very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States 


It is mot only 
istory when English History is 


Publishers, Boston, 


& CO., Mass. 


avery happy and profitable New Year. 


market, and nothing shall be left undone 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE -CO., 


A Happy New Year! : 


“To all the many thousand school officers and school teachers and pupils we wish \, 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS we feel deeply grateful. 
have so increased that the large three-story addition lately made to our factory fails to 
meet all our requirements. We firmly believe the Dixon pencils are the best in the 


Drxon’s ; if he does not keep them, mention the “N. E. Journal of Education” and send 
16 cts. for samples worth double the money. vt 


For their high appreciation of the Drxon 
The sales of the Drxon pencils 


to keep them so. Ask your stationer for 


. « Jersey City, N. J. 
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WALMSLEY & C2, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Nlustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catal for three 
Stamps. — 


Mention this paper. 


‘JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
tH MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 42 


EIMER & AMEND 


LL whe feel tired or mje and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
A to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
remember them; all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 

CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 

It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 

A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


€. S. RITCHIE & SONS. . 


$1.00. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATALOGUE OF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE OF TELESCOPES. 
FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 


Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 
Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


{Every Teacher IN THE UNITED STATES can 


render a New York publisher a ser- 
vice without trouble or cost, — by 


. 205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
>\ Chemical Apparatus 
Chemically ‘Pure Chemicals. 
Platinum Balances. 


CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 


SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
with the FURNACES 
st goods at the a apomety 
lowest prices. n manufacture. 


— 


G. 8S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
S. S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. 


simply answering an inquiry ; and in return for the service a vol- 
ume containing fresh and valuable autobiographic essays on educa- 
tional subjects by some of the foremost teachers in the United 
States will be given. 
teacher could add to his or her library. Address, with a 2-cent 
stamp, P. O. Box 3547, New York. 


The advertiser is allowed to refer to the Manager of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION as to 
his trustworthiness. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


It is as suggestive and helpful a book as any 


be Sharpens both 


FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Siate Pencils. ( 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & CoOoK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
| Send for Cirewar. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by | 


Buitock & CreNsHaw, 


528 Arch St... PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Ingporters 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colieges and Schools. 


Correspondence 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


te ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnished on application. 


| J.& H. BERGH. | 


_invited. NEW YORK 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Niaps, 
Charts, all kinds, 
Blackboards, 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, 


Pure Chemicals. 
RICHARDS & CO. 


Write for Quotations to 


Dustiess 

Erasers 
AND 

Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. ee we & CO., 


5 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Broadway, New York. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


" SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on 
Correspondence 


lication. 


solicited. ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Parms, ete. LLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


YEAG K Our New School Aids will assist in conduetti 
your schools in good quiet order. Each h uct 


large beiutiful chromo execlsior, merit and credit 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL” PENS. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course scftiois 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol fa Notation. Book L. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book IL., the Third Step; Boox IIL, the 
Fourth Step; Book iV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical nets. using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teaching the Siaff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hie Boston. 


$1000.00 REWARD 


We offer $1000.00 Reward for a cough 


or throat trouble (last stages of disease 
excepted), which cannot be relieved by a 
roper use of Dr. X. Stone’s Bronchial 
Waters. Sample free. 
ss, Stone Medici 


Normal Graduates of Experience, 


To take charge of some of our best Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar Schools, 


IN DEMAND AT THIS OFFICE, 


At salaries of $400, $500, $600, and $625, for the first 
year. Now is the time to register to secure these 
positions. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HE Toy 
the child 
likes best! 


This is the tit 


be found in 


Stationers 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


NEW YORK, 510, BROADWAY or LONDON 
BAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH 8ST. 


Reliable Organs 


FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 
The © nter Organs 
contain e celebrated 


CARPE ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
=, in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
with the voice, and full of 
patented improvements. 
More than 50 differeit ame, ranging in price from #70 
ap. Mr. builds most emphatically AN HON- 
EST ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. All organs of onr 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. Gocele® induce- 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. E. 
CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


~*~ 


Temperance Charts. 
> 2 Send for full circular to 


ILTON QRADLEY CO. 
ONPRINGFIELD LJ MASSACHUSETTS 


contains 2 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and THE VORITE 

pretty halt garde carda “hd FA 303,404, 332, 355,170, 
FOUCTI & CO... WARREN, P svALL DEA Tunovenour mz WORLD. 
READ KINDE 

Clubbing List, on page 15. SUPPLIES. t 14 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Stadio Building, BOSTON. 


Good teachers recommended to school efficers, Good 
plaess for sueeessful teachers. Cireulars on application. 
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I WONDER. 


BY SARAH K, BOLTON, 


He kissed a child along the street, — 
** How rich and full is life to me! 
How fair is every flower and tree! 

The song of birds is doubly sweet. 


‘*The sky is bluer overhead ; 
My heart grows tender to the race ;”’ 
A smile lit up his noble face ;— 

**I wonder is this love ?”’ he said. 


She kissed a purple cluster, sweet, 

Culled from a rich Wistaria vine : 

** This is his precious flower, and mine ;”’ 
And passed along the busy street. 


“* How warm the sunlight overhead! 

I hear soft music in the air, 

As though the angels called to prayer ; 
I wonder is this love ?’’ she said. 


EXAMINATIONS IN GERMANY.* 


BY ERNST RICHARD. 


PUBLIC 


At the last German Teachers’ Convention in Gotha a 
large plurality adopted resolutions against public school 
examinations. The same were introduced by Prof. Hans 
Kahl of the Realschule at Giessen, and provoked a long 
and animated discussion. The leading thoughts of Pro- 
fessor Kahl’s remarks, as presented by him to the vote of 
the Convention, were : 

1. The assertion brought forth by the friends of public 
school examinations, that their retention is demanded by 
the interests (a) of the school, (+) of the family, (c) of 
the pupil, (d) of the teacher, is unwarranted by the 
actual state of affairs and by experience. 

2. As the public school examinations rather (a) favor 
the superficiality of instruction, (d) expose school, teacher, 
and pupil to an entirely wrong criticism by the public, 
and therefore (c) are of moral detriment to teachers and 
pupils, their abolishment is to be sought. 

There was a third resolution to be presented to the Con- 
vention that demands the publicity of instruction, instead 
of the public examination; but for want of time it did 
not come to be discussed. To understand this last de- 
mand it must be remembered that in Germany nobody is 
allowed to visit the public schools during instruction with- 
out the permission of the political authorities ; even those 
members of the school board, that are such by election 
and not by virtue of their political position, will hereafter 
be admitted only by a written, special permit. 

The only argument in favor of the public examinations, 
—besides their sacred anticuity,—is this, that they are 
necessary for the public to enable them to judge the work 
done in the schools, to which they entrust,—and in Ger- 
many are compelled to entrust,—their children. But they 
do not serve this purpose at all, as even the parents attest 
by their absence from that which they call a “mere farce.” 
What, then, justifies the retaining of an institution that 
has only its antiquity in its favor, and is defended only by 
those that adore anything that is antiquated because it is 
the best protection against progress? The detrimental 
consequences of school examinations, that are submitted to 
the judgment of outsiders, are known well enough on this 
side of the Atlantic to assure due attention to the proceed- 
ing of the German teachers, that ought to be more appre- 
ciated, as they are opposed to the spirit-in power there at 
present, and prove that these men possess that first quality 


of an educator,—namely, moral courage. Proudly could 
* A notice of the discussions in the Paedagogisehe Zeitung. 


Professor Kahl deny the necessity of a supervision of this 
sort over the teachers, as given by these examinations. 
Such was out of the question for teachers in the present 
state of their education. We might count it a victory for 
the cause of rational education against mechanical drill 
that the teachers who rank among the first in the world 
pronounced themselves against the school examinations. 

That the plan of visiting the schools, reeommended by 
Professor Kah] in place of the examination, is the best 
device to make the parents acquainted with the work done 
by the teachers is true enough,—though in this country 
we see that even this plan is capable of abuse, and the 
few parents who visit the school do not always see the 
regular school work. Many teachers prefer to. make a 
show of their “parade” pupils before the visitors. Our 
German colleague, though perfectly satisfied with the 
necessity for his plan and the advantages of its adoption, 
seems to be afraid that the moment for its introduction 
into practice has not come. He therefore recommends 
the same for that indefinite future, when,— 

“1. our institutions and our work are such that they 
can bear unlimited publicity ; 

“2. the education of the parents has reached a degree 
that their presence does not threaten any disturbance to 
the instruction ; 

“3. we teachers are able to keep ourselves from fall- 
ing back into the corruptible manners of the public exam- 
inations ; 

“4. our schoolrooms are spacious enough to allow it.” 

Has this time come for the American school ? 


A WINGED “MRS. JELLABY.” 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 


That rhinoceros of the insect world, the large, green 
caterpillar, who finds a home in the cabbage, appeared to 
the frightened eyes of childhood as a probable copy, on a 
diminutive seale, of the famous “ beast” of “ Revelation.” 
This creature, however, figures as hero in a little-drama 
which I understand is too often played. One morning in 
September, a caterpillar was noticed sunning himself on a 
large cabbage. Attention was especially attracted to him 
by the minute appendages which projected from his body 
in parallel lines, giving him the appearance of a particu- 
larly plump cushion, well filled with pins. Upon exam- 
ination these appendages looked like tiny cocoons, and 
under the idea that the caterpillar might be about to un- 
dergo some curious transformation, he was carried to the 
house and given every attention. The cocoons increased 
in size until each was seen to be closed at the top by a lid 
smaller than the head of a pin, which was moved by a 
tiny hinge. They each contained a mass of gelatinous 
material. As the cocoons grew, the body of the caterpil- 
lar diminished in size, and at last, when each vase was 
found to contain a very comfortable-looking white larva, 
the poor fellow gave up the unequal contest and meekly 
died. Then it was that we learned to what a diabolical 
plot our clumsy friend had fallen a victim. It seems 
there is a particularly sharp-eyed little fly, of resplendent 
iridescence, who may often be seen hovering above the 
turnips, enjoying herself, it would seem, in a perfectly in- 
nocent and legitimate manner; it is probable, however, 
that she even then is on the lookout for some specially 
fine specimen of the caterpillar race. When the victim is 
found, this artful female uses her sharp rapier as a sting, 
and in each opening carefully deposits an egg; then the 
irresponsible mother floats off, a silvery mote upon the air, 
leaving the future care of her offspring to the mammoth 
caterpillar who fulfilled her behest at the cost of his life. 

Yesterday I passed the deserted haunt of the “ red- 
wing.” Beside the low pasture pool fringed with thickets, 
* he flutes his okalee”’ through the late spring and early 
summer months. I saw him often, but never found his 
nest, which is built near the ground and but loosely con- 
structed, the eggs ef palest blue, writ over with large 


hieroglyphics. His mate is very different in appearance 
from her handsome lord, but they have the same voice. 
Thoreau says, since all nature is a becoming, perhaps in 
time the red-wing blackbird will learn to sing. Some 
recent writers claim that he has already a musical strain, 
but he evidently reserves it for favored listeners, keeping 
his fussy, seolding ways and harsh tones for the general 
public. Parental duties set lightly upon this handsome 
fellow. After the children have been fledged, he throws 
off the restraints of domestic life and delights to scour the 
country with k host of companions. The red-wing is still 
a barbarian; he must mend his manners ere he can hope 
to find warm friends among his human neighbors. 

The summer birds have vanished, but unnoticed guests 
are at our doors. One of the dearest of these is the 
titmouse, whom Emerson has immortalized. 

** This scrap of valor jast for play 
Fronts the north-wind in waistcoat gray, 
Here was this atom in full breath 
Harling defiance at vast death. 
What fire burns in that little chest, 
So frolic, stout, and self-possest ! 
Henceforth [ wear no stripe but thine 
Ashes, and yet all hues outshine. 
And I affirm, the spacious North 
Exists to draw thy virtues forth.’’ 

Emerson was the first of our poets to sing the praises 
of the native birds rather than those of the nightingale 
and lark. His little poem of “ The Titmouse ”’ is full of 
bits of accurate description, which lovers of the bird ean- 
not fail to recognize. The little thing flies “near, with 
soft wing grazed my hand.” ‘The titmouse has never 
learned that this world is less of an Eden than it seems ; 
with confiding air he comes close to the hand that feeds, 
which his more sophisticated neighbors, the nuthatches, 
Like those birds, he 


** Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 
Head downward clinging to the spray,’’— 


will never do. 


for both are accomplished acrobats. 


** For men mis-hear thy call in spring, 
As ’twould accost some frivolous wing, 
Crying out of the hazel copse, Phe-he ! 
And in winter, Chic-a-dee-dee !”’ 


His is perhaps the sweetest voice nature sends in winter, 


NOTES FROM A CONVENTION. 


BY ESTHER CONVERSE. 


Susan Hartwell, why were you not at the institute ? 
You will never know what you lost. I can’t understand 
why teachers dislike to attend such gatherings. I’m only 
a substitute, but I think they are lovely! We had such 
a nice time at W. I just wished it would continue a week. 
[t will be helpful to me. I gained ever so many ideas. 
By the way, do you know that tournures are going out ? 
I really felt ashamed that mine was so large; the most 
stylish ladies I saw on the street wore quite small ones. 
And the hats; they are perfectly lovely this season, and 
so different from anything here in Ludlow. 

Oh, the convention, it was grand, simply grand! There 
was Dr. Busbee,—a perfect model to look at. I enjoyed 
him. Everybody laughed whenever he arose; he is a 
very funny man, you know. Professor Harkness? Let 
me see. Oh, yes; he was the man who spoke about the 
fluidity of solids, or the solidity of fluids, or something 
like that, and he was really interesting. Why, he said, 
he said anything would solidify or fluidify, whichever it 
was, if it were managed properly. He was very practical. 

And the new superintendent of Wingfield was there. 
He’s stylish; he wears his whiskers so,—curved, you 
know. I’m sure he’s a brilliant man. If I fail of an 
appointment here I mean to apply to him. 

Professor Tyson? I remember him. He wore the 
funniest necktie! Herbert, Mr. Peters, you know, said 
it was natural that he should develop in the direetion of 
ties. Herbert is so witty. Let's see; what did he talk 
about? Oh, I know: something about the availability 


of simple methods in illustration. He said wonderfal 
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results could be obtained by combining a stick and a 
string and — something else, I don’t remember what. 
Herbert said he believed especially in the stick, but didn’t 
care to combine it with a string, unless he were going 
fishing. He showed us how to draw a circle from a cen- 
ter. I got ever so many ideas from him. 

And then there was Superintendent Hartwell. He has 
the most beautiful hand! When he waved it so, it was 
perfect. I was introduced to him afterwards, and when 
we shook hands I noticed how his palm curved ; it really 
seemed hollowed, like a cup. Do you believe in palmis- 
try? If I fail to get an appointment this year, I believe 
I shall study palmistry and psychology. I dote on psy- 
chology. Professor Dutton talked to us about that. He 
said the mind could not act independent of the soul, or 
something like that; and he made it very plain. You 
couldn’t help believing every word he said. 

Do you know, I think Miss Herrick, our’ old teacher, 
is very extravagant. She wore just the loveliest seal 
sacque,—real London-dyed, I’m confident. It had that 
fine black shade that marks the nicest lines of seal. And 
her dress was simply elegant. You know she read a paper? 

Oh, yes; didn’t I tell you? She looked real nice. 
Her dress had a plush front with surplice waist and pom- 
padour sleeves. Do you think she paints? Her cheeks 
were red as roses, and she wore such an elegant ring. 
Her paper was about—let’s see ; what was it now ? Some- 
thing about teaching classics in secondary grades, I be- 
lieve, though my mind got so full it is still a little bewil- 
dered. You see there was such a surfeit of good things. 

Oh, she said the classics were as good as anything to 
develop the brain, and it was all the better if the children 
disliked them, because in that case there was more dis- 
I got ideas from her, though I never expect 
She was very 


cipline in it. 
to have anything to do with the classics. 
practical. 

I really was obliged to rest occasionally; it is such a 
strain upon one to listen hour after hour. 

It was a treat to see such nice, well-dressed people. 
They behaved beautifully. There was no whispering nor 
laughing. I really was afraid they would hear Herbert's 
remarks. But it is impossible to digest everything at 
once; one must take breath occasionally. 

Dr. Drummond talked about ventilation. He said 
fresh air was the teacher’s life, the capital upon which 
her success depended. Herbert said a good deal of the 
“hair” the teachers appeared to own wasn’t fresh, and 
he thought it would be wise for them to diminish their 
capital, or leave a part of it at home as assets. You 
should have heard Herbert go on. I told him he was 
very impolite. He said he thought it a pity that no way 
had been devised by which the contents of the cranium 
could be transplanted. He thinks, in course of time, sci- 
ence will achieve this, the greatest boon that can be be. 
stowed upon teachers. Icouldn’t help laughing, though 
scolded him well. 

Dr. Drummond has the largest feet you ever saw. 
Herbert says they are his most prominent feeture. I be- 
lieve I saw nothing else while he was speaking. Oh, by 
the way, I haven’t told you there is a new way of doing 
the hair, have I? I saw a few stylish ladies done up so. 
It’s a little after the Grecian style, only it is done differ- 
ently ; it takes less hair. I shall do mine as soon as I 
find time. 

I have no recollection of Superintendent Hobbs. What 
was his subject? I wonder if he was the speaker who 
insisted that teachers should proceed from the known to the 
unknown? No, it must have been given while we were out. 
We seldom stayed through the entire session ; it was too 
fatiguing. We were indignant with one speaker. He 
said American schools were not so good as we supposed. 
He thought they should be made over from the founda- 
tion. The idea of talking to New England teachers in 
that way! Herbert said he failed to go deep enough. If 
we could procure a new species of children we would de- 
velop a system that would baffle criticism, but so long as 
the old foundation remains he may as well stop talking 
about improvement. People were disgusted with him. 
We didn’t go there to be criticised and ridiculed. Every- 
body likes praise ; don’t you think so, Susan? 

Yes, I wish every teacher in New England could have 
been there. Every subject was practical and helpful, and 
every sentence was full of thought. 

I bought the loveliest plaid for a skirt,—the shops are 


full of plaids this season. And I saw such an idea for my 
last winter’s suit. I can make it over to look entirely dif- 
ferent. What are you going to have this winter ? 


DOES THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE ANSWER 
THE QUESTION “ WHERE”? 


BY FRED H. RIPLEY, ANDREW SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Although the difference between the adjective and the 
adverbial elements in sentences is easily seen by most pu- 
»ils, the distinction is not always quickly recognized when 
these elements are combined with the verb to be. For 
instance, in the sentence, John plays in the garden, in 
the garden is an adverbial phrase, while in the sentence 
John is in the garden, the very same words form an ad- 
jective phrase. 
Some considerations which may enable the pupil to see 
the matter more clearly are given below. 
The uses of the verb to be may be tabulated thus : 
1. As an incomplete verb, 

a. To predicate a quality. 

Example: Thomas is good. 
b. To predicate identity. 
Example: Thomas is a carpenter. 

2. As an auxiliary verb. 

a. To form passive voice. 

b. To form progressive form. 
Assuming that this table comprises all the uses of the 
verb to be, it follows that this verb must invariably be fol- 
lowed by either a predicate adjective, a predicate nomina- 
tive, or a participle. Hence the following reasons may 
be given for calling the phrase in the garden, in the sen- 
tence John is in the garden, an adjective phrase. 
1. It is an adjective phrase because that is the only 
logical result derivable from the table of uses given above. 
‘In the garden” is not a predicate nominative ; it con- 
tains no participle, hence it must be adjective. 
2. Place or position is an attribute of matter. Hence, 
in asserting place of a thing we are asserting or predicat- 
ing an attribute. When we locate an act we limit a verb, 
and use an adverbial element. The fact that the phrase 
answers the question “ where?” does not establish its ad- 
verbialcharacter. To be adverbial the question “ where ?” 
must be answered concerning an act. The “ where?” 
of a thing is answered by an adjective element. 
3. Place, as an attribute, is constantly and properly 
used to distinguish objects from each other, or to point 
out as limiting adjectives are. Example: The boy near 
the desk is my son. 

4. When the same idea is incorporated in a clause, as 
the boy who is near the desk is my son, the clause is 
clearly adjective, and the office of this clause is to limit or 
point out by predicating place to the subject. 

5. The idea conveyed by limiting adjectives is one of 
location. Example: Zhis means the nearer one; that 
the farther; former the earlier in time, latter nearer us 
in time, ete. 

6. In examples like the following the case is almost 
self-evident. _ Example: Two boys are seen, tell me 
which is John and which is Henry. Answer—John is in 
the garden, Henry is on the horse. 


A TALK ON ELOCUTION. 


BY LAURA CHESLEY. 


Teachers in the higher grade schools find instructing 
in elocution peculiarly difficult because of the wrong hab- 
its their pupils have unconsciously acquired in the lower 
schools. Faults which earlier training would have erad- 
icated, or have prevented from existing, have become well- 
nigh chronic, and their extermination means long, patient, 
and persistent labor. It is only recently that even in our 
high schools and academies, the importance of voice and 
physical culture has been considered, and there are still 


portance to be under the care ofa special teacher. Their 
relation to health, however, should of itself be argument 
enough for their attention in schools of every grade. 
Indeed, it is in the earlier years that the work must begin 
before the best results can be obtained in mature age. 
How can the naturalness of childhood be improved? says 


but few schools where they are considered of sufficient im- 


one. It cannot; we do not want to improve but pre- 


But childhood, susceptible to every influence, is quite as 
ready to absorb evil as good, and it is only under wise 
guidance that it keeps in ways of pleasantness. How 
much a harsh-toned teacher may have to do with the 
formation of her pupils’ voices, who can tell? Not alone 
from “the other children” do our little ones get the 
strange, harsh tones we hear so often after the first days 
at school. The lifeless, monotonous way in which children 
are taught to repeat passages of Scripture, little poems, 
ete., is another prolifie cause of the faults the grown-up 
boy and girl must work so hard to overcome. 

The teacher must herself have some idea of expression 
and of melody, who can successfully teach children to 
read in concert. The brightness and vivacity of child- 
hood’s natural speech is its greatest charm, and the high- 
est art will be that which remembers this. Children, 
when first learning to read, should be taught that “‘ Words 
are instruments of music,” and illustrations by the teacher 
should emphasize the lesson. Simple words, those with 
which they are familiar, may be given them for repetition 
in different tones, such as bright, dark, loud, soft, sorry, 
glad, ete. Let them make little sentences giving emo- 
tional expression to such words. Indeed such exercises 
are excellent for pupils of all ages, since they make the 
voice sympathetic with both original and borrowed thought 
and tend to free it from hard, mechanical tones. Teach 
a pupil to feel what he expresses. ‘True eloquence con- 
sists in feeling a thing yourself, and in making those who 
hear you feel it,” but we shall succeed in making others 
feel if we are our ourselves imbued with the spirit of our 
utterance. One great mistake many teachers make is 
emphasizing with pupils of all ages the importance of 
speaking loud; in some schools merit marks are offered 
to the pupil who shall thus distinguish himself, and it not 
unfrequently happens that voices are thus irreparably in- 
jured. Pupils should be taught to speak distinctly, to 
manage the voice properly, and fulness and strength will 
succeed as a matter of course. Simple, physical exercises 
may be given in connection with the vocal drill with the 
younger children, and the importance of standing erect 
cannot be too often impressed upon them. 

If our boys and girls could only be impressed with the 
wsthetic as well as the physiological effects of standing 
erect and walking well, what results might not be seen! 
In our high schools and colleges, not one boy in fifty 
stands erect, not one girl in a hundred walks well. Let 
exercises, then, be daily given which shall develop and 
strengthenthe muscles of the body. Correct gesture drill 
daily given is the surest method of developing and refin- 
ing the entire physical person. 

Begin the work of physical culture with poising exer- 
cises, emphasizing the importance of taking attitudes 
which suggest life, holding the weight of the body on the 
balls of the feet, with chest raisedand head erect. Fobes 
little book on Klocution Simplified is an excellent guide 
for teachers who may require a more complete definition 
of what is meant by the physical drill and vocal exercises. 
No successful work in oratory can be done without the 
preparatory drillof the body. Correct methods of breath- 
ing are included, of course, in the physical work. Their 
influence upon health and voice cannot, indeed, be over- 
rated. The best voice in the world ean do nothing with- 
out air, and the proper management of the breath is the 
first thing for the student of voice to learn. Strengthen 
the muscles that retain breath by long and deep inhala- 
tions. The chapters on Voice and Breath, in Carpenter’s 
Physiology, will furnish suggestive hints to the teacher - 
who may need them on this subject. 

In beginning work upon the voice, says one of Boston’s 
most successful teachers thereon, forget you have any or- 
gan but the nose; if you believe in vocal chords, or lungs, 
—whatever makes voice,—imagine it in the nares. As 
every student of elocution knows, the principal chamber 
of resonance for the voice is the cell, as one author ex- 
presses it, between the eyes, and it has been demon- 
strated that those exercises which locate tones here pro- 
duce the best voice results known. The Monroe College 
of Oratory spends a part of the opening hour each day 
in working for location of tone here, the sentence “ most 
men want poise and more royal margin,” being taken as 
the gamut for the development of the speaking voice. 
No one can practice this exercise correctly for any length 
of time and not gain in melody and richness of tone. 


serve it. 


Place the fingers at the sides of the nose, between the 
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eyes, and labor to feel the vibrations at this point. Do 
not, at first, work for high or loud tones, or for volume, 
but simply for location. 

Work to remove all hindrances from the natural voice, 
to speak first of all in a simple, natural way. Natural- 
ness and simplicity affect all hearts. “The best tones in 
a person’s voice are always the easiest for him to use be- 
cause they are the result of the most naturaland harmoni- 
ous adjustment of the vocal organs.” The organs of 
speech have a tendency in the right direction. 

Don’t pick out and point out a pupil’s faults; teach en- 
ergy and self-reliance first. Reading should, first of all, 
have life and energy. Our happiness is in the ratio of 
our life. A happy voice is always sweet. Shouting is 
not a test of life. Loudness is not an expression of 
strength, but of weakness. Get the voice happy and you 
get out faults. The first step deals with the emotions ; 
the second is more mechanical, and deals with enuncia- 
tion. Put in all the elements and see that they are har- 
moniously blended. The position of the organs of speech 
will, of course, influence the tone and its quality. Con- 
trol of the muscles of the tongue must be early learned by 
one who would do good voice work. Upon the position of 
the tongue depends the timbre of tone. Carried back to 
larynx, it gives the hard, narrow voice; pushed upon soft 
palate, the flat, muffled tone; while close to the front of 
mouth, near teeth, the vibrations become weak and soft. 
* Remedy these evils,” says an experienced teacher, “ by 
a curve; not up,—that fills the mouth,—but down, and 
about three fourths of an inch from tip of tongue. That 
point is invariably the centre, or crowning part of the 
tongue. A royal road to travel in correcting all errors in 
voice is to depress the tongue at this point.” 

Remember that only through intelligently directed me- 
chanical movements can the capabilities of voice be devel- 
oped. Our organ reveals its many and wonderful voices 
only through comprehension and control of its governing 
mechanism. For the art of reading no arbitrary rules 
can be given. No two persons will feel the same passage 
alike; the fundamental principle will be the same, but 
we shall have a beautiful variety in expression. Guard 
against methods which cramp the individuality of the 
pupil. Assign different stanzas, or paragraphs, to the 
members of a class, and let each work to express the 
thought concealed therein. Have these stanzas memor- 
ized, and recited before the class, as the exercise thus 
given cultivates freedom in both voice and body. Never 
commit a piece and prepare the gestures. They should 
be a spontaneous expression of the soul; it is natural for 
man to gesture in the right way, and at the proper time. 
We must educate ourselves and our pupils to obey nature, 
remembering always that true acquirement is the unfold- 
ing of the natural powers to obey truth. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.—(VII.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PRIMARY OBJECT IN TEACHING, 


We have considered the nature and scope of the art of 
teaching, the personal qualifications of the teacher, and 
the principles of education which underlie the art. We 
come now to consider the application of these principles 
in the exercise of the art. 

Every pupil must be active in body and mind either in 
upbuilding or in degrading himself, the right activity of 
the pupil must be the primary object of the teacher’s 
thought. The pupil is to be taught. The object or sub- 
ject upon which he works is only the means to excite 
right activity and knowledge in his mind. This is the 
vital element in teaching. The teacher is in constant 
danger of thinking so much about the amount of knowl- 
edge which the pupil shall acquire, as to forget the 
quality of his mental activity. 

The acquisition of knowledge is a necessity, but training 
for character is the higher, more valuable end. The 
primary consideration is in what spirit is the child work- 
ing, with what purpose, what motives actuate him, what 
kind of habits, what quality of charaeter is being formed? 
When the high school or the college demands as the con- 
dition for admission to its course of study the possession 
of such an amount of the facts of knowledge that the pre- 


1987, 


paratory teacher must bend all his energies to forcing his 
pupils to the accumulation of these facts to the neglect of 
right mental training, a grevious wrong is done to the 
pupils. This work is going on in many schools because 
the possession of the facts of knowledge is made the su- 
preme end, and training for character is neglected. 


THE PARTIES TO TEACHING. 
In the school the pupils must be grouped in classes. 
The learner must be taught as an individual, in a 
class, and in the school. Hence there are four par- 
ties directly concerned in the teaching, namely, the 
teacher, the pupil, the class, and the school. Every 
pupil must be taught, the dull as well as the bright; the 
class must move on together. In the school as in the 
community the good of the individual is bound in with 
the good of the whole of which he is a part. The public 
sentiment of the class and the school is a potent help or 
hindrance in the teaching of the individual pupil. The 
teacher must have all these parties distinctly in view and 
hold each in its proper relation to the others. ° Especially 
he must, unconsciously to them, control the leaders of the 
class and the school. This he will do by his personal in- 
fluence, the manner of his teaching, and the spirit in 
which he exercises authority. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE TEACHER. 

The teacher’s work requires that he must have full 
and definite knowledge of the conditions of health in the 
human body, and of how to use the body most effectively 
as the instrument of the mind. He must have accurate 
knowledge of each power of the mind, the conditions and 
the products of its activity. This knowledge of what is 
common to his pupils will open a comprehensive view of 
his work and guide his teaching of the class and the 
school. 

The teacher must know each pupil as an individual, 
that he may train each one in the way he should go. 
While all have much in common, each has his own indi- 
viduality of bodily action, thought, feeling, will, temper, 
force, and tendency. The teacher must study each pupil 
and his environment to learn his physical and mental pe- 
culiarities, his tendencies, what he likes and dislikes, 
what associates he seeks, what he reads, how he spends 
his time and energy, and the character of his home life. 

This knowledge of the individual will give a just esti- 
mate of the pupil, will often greatly reduce the friction of 
school life, cheer the teacher, excite sympathy, forbear- 
ance, and charity for the pupil, encourage and strengthen 
him in well-doing. Many a pupil has had his mind 
waked up and the current of his life set in the right di- 
rection by “ words fitly spoken” by a teacher who had a 
personal interest in him because of this personal knowl- 
edge. Many another has drifted with the current because 
of the lack of this personal interest and effort. 

The teacher must have an accurate and a comprehensive 
knowledge of the object or subject to be considered, that 
each part may be presented definitely and in its true rela- 
tion to all the other parts, and in such a manner as to 
excite the interest and stimulate the observation, thought, 
and expression of the pupil. In dealing with individual 
objects, the teacher must know what facts will be needed 
and how they are to be used in the subsequent study of 
the relations of these objects. In dealing with any sub- 
ject or branch of knowledge, he must know from the be- 
ginning the outline of the whole subject, and as he goes 
on, must know definitely what knowledge of each part 
will be needed, and in what form it will be used, in the 
study of the parts which are to follow. Without this 
knowledge there cannot be the unity, order, and method 
which are essential to all true teaching. 

The teacher must have ready command of his knowl- 
edge, that he may be free to give his attention to the 
pupil, the class, and the school; that he may inspire that 
confidence in his ability to handle the subject, and kindle 
that enthusiasm in his pupils which are essential to the 
best work. It is impossible for the teacher to watch the 
activity of the pupil as indicated in his face, voice, and 
movement, when he is absorbed in thinking what shall 
come next in the subject. He cannot command confi- 
dence in himself nor inspire his pupils without this ready 
command of a full knowledge of the subject. 


— Be what nature intended you for and you will succeed. Be 
anything else and you will be ten thousand times worse than nothing. 
Sidney Smith, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 

RosENKRANz makes this distinction between work and 
play. When the mind concentrates itself consciously 
upon an object with the purpose of making it its own, or 
of. producing it, such activity is work ; but when it gives 
itself up to its objects as chance may present them, care- 
less as to whether they have any result, such activity is 
play. 

ScHoor work is calculated to steady the mind and 
strengthen the character of the child. It matters little 
what he learns and how long he remembers it if the 
mind is not steadied; it matters less how Sbedient he is 
to. the school rulgs if his obedience does not lead to 
such self-control and self-conquests as to give real strength 
to his character. 


Ir is comparatively easy to restrain a child from diso- 
bedience by force, to secure certain tangible results by 
your aid and direction. It is quite a different thing, 
however, to have him do consciously and of his own choice 
that which you have taught him. That which the child 
is, and does, after your direction and aid have ceased will 
determine the real merit of your work. 


Exercise the will of the child. Have a sort of “ will 
athletics’ for the strengthening and controlling of the 
will. Almost all disobedience arises from the untrained 
will, while much of the intellectual inability comes from 
the same source. The teacher who studies the child’s 
will, and cultivates it wisely, is doing for the child, the 
school, and himself a great service. 


DICTIONARY LESSONS. 
BY MARA L. PRATT. 


In order that pupils, who may never study Latin, may 
appreciate how large a part that language has played in 
the formation of our English words, it is well to have a 
few simple lessons with the dictionary as our textbook. 
Do not tell them what you propose to show by these les- 
sons, but they will soon see that you have some lesson to 
teach, and they will usually see what it is long before you 
have any occasion to tell them. 

Ask the class all to look up each of the following words 
in the dictionary and write the definitions in brief : 

Man-a-cle, a fetter for the hand. 

Man-i-ple, a handful ; a military term, meaning a small 
band of soldiers ; a hand ornament for a priest. 

Man-ip-wlate, to work with one’s hands. 

Man-u-al, a small handbook. 

Man-u-fac-ture, to make by hand. 

Man-w-script, written by hand. 

A-man-u-en-sis, one who writes for another. 

E-man-ci-pate, to free (hands) from fetters. 

Then, by questions, have them discover, if they have not 
done so already, that these words all have acommon word 
and a common meaning, and when they see the fact, you 
can tell them that it is the Latin word, manws, hand. 

Have them write sentences, using one of these words in 
each sentence. 


The slave had manacles on his wrists. 

The priest wore a maniple while in the chancel. 

The surgeon manipulated finely as he worked over the wound. 

Have you seen the new military manual ? 

They manufacture jewelry in Attleboro’. 

There were hundreds of pages in the manuscript of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. 

When Ralph Waldo Emerson became old, his daughter acted as 
his amanuensis. 

The good man took off the fetters from the poor slave, and he 
was emancipated. 

Another way to make use of the dictionary is to pre- 
pare a list of synonyms. The shades of difference will 
interest children of average intelligence, and to no small 
extent they will understand them. For example : 


Forsake 
Relinquish 
Resign 
Renounce 


Abdicate } 
Abandon originally had reference to the giving up of 
some legal tie; as, the abandoning of a wife or a child. 


up. 


Desertion has reference to some breach of honor; as, the 
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desertion of his post by a soldier. Forsaking is a break- 
ing off of social ties ; as, a man who forsakes his compan- 
ions. To relinquish is to give up; as, for example, one 
relinquishes a cherished hope after thinking it over and 
weighing its pros and cons. To resign not only means to 
give up, but also to give up to another ; as, one may re- 
sign his position as bookkeeper to another who takes his 
place. To renounce is to leave with the idea of never 
having more to do with the thing in question,—the ele- 
ment of conscience being involved. To abdicate is to 
give up something which one has previously legally held. 

But, some one will say, can you expect children to form 
sentences conveying these different shades of meaning ? 
Hardly ; and why, after all, should we expect children to 
make everything for themselves in order to appreciate it ? 
Don’t we rather overdo this thing? Does a teacher of 
literature set her class to writing legends in order to ap- 
preciate the inimitable style of Irving? Will she not 
rather train the ears of her pupils by accustoming them to 
hear Irving's own legends and cultivate their taste by 
calling their attention to Irving’s fine points of style ? 
And so with art. Must every amateur make endless 
daubs of the grand old masters in order to understand 
their divinely subtle beauty ? 

There is a wonderful absorbing power in the brain, 
which educators seem to ignore. Perhaps it is rather 
out of the pale of high, mental action ; still it is there, 
the same Creator put it there who put the more reasoning 
faculties, and Heaven only knows what we, educators and 
all, would do without it. The child absorbs nearly all his 
knowledge, and we older children absorb more every day 
than we “evolve,” if we will own the truth. If we read one 
author continuously we get to talk like him ; his little pecul- 
iarities of speech crop out in ours, we absorb his style. 
Then why not suppose that children will absorb a thing now 
and then in the schoolroom? Think of it: how did you 
ever get the idea of the difference between desert and re- 
linquish? Did you evolve it? Did any teacher ever 
analyze it to you? Probably not; and still you know 
that difference. You get it by simply hearing it used. 
Then why not suppose the child can get it in the same 
way. Assist him by explanation, but don’t necessarily 
expect him to use these words very much in his own sen- 
Copying and absorbing good things is not by 
At any rate it is 


tences. 
any means the worst way of learning. 
the principal source of education to most of us poor, or- 
dinary mortals, and we can ill afford to ignore it in our 
own education, or in the educating of others. 


EXERCISE. 


The cruel husband abandoned his wife and child. 

The half-crazed mother abandoned her child. 

The soldier deserted the ranks. 

The cowardly sentinel deserted his post. 

He will forsake his old friend. 

The good, old dog will not forsake his master. 

The heirs relinquished their claim. 

Although he longed to go, still he felt it was best to relinquish 
his plan. 

The teacher resigned her place. 

A new bookkeeper having been found, the old one resigned his 
place. 

The old man said he had long since renounced the pleasures of 
the world. 

The young man renounced his evil ways. 

The king abdicated his throne. 


The Training School. 


ANOTHER LETTER. 


I am a teacher in acity training school, and have found 
pressing upon me some of the questions outlined by 
“T. T.” in your issue of Nov. 17. Unfortunately the 
plan described is not unique. It may be the best arrange- 
ment practicable in some cases, but it is far from being 
that of the ideal training school. 

It would seem to be almost an axiom that practice work 
in any art should follow some study of underlying truths 
and be an application of them. The motto of some of the 
training schools, “ We learn to do by doing,” seems 
searcely more ‘reasonable than for the physician to say, 
* We learn to practice medicine by practicing it.” 

If only one year can be given to professional training, 
I would prefer that the first half should be given to nor- 
mal school study, with observation lessons, an occasional 
lesson with a class of children, and some assistant’s work 


and that all the more responsible parts of the practice 
work should be deferred till the second half year. Such 
an arrangement could be effected by receiving a new class 
of pupil-teachers each half year. 
T. T. (who would make her school 
a Normal Training School.) 


SOME CONDITIONS NECESSARY TO PRODUCE 
GUOD TRAINING WORK. 
BY 8. J. W. 


A good and wise principal, one who is strong in organ- 
ization and discipline, is considered necessary for the 
prosperity of a ward or district school. In a training 
school, where so many disintegrating elements may creep 
in, it is imperative that the principal be a host in herself ; 
the assistants should be in sympathy with training work ; 
should be able to present to pupil-teachers ideals in class 
exercises and school discipline. The training should not 
be impaired by the employment of teachers who are not 
in hearty sympathy with this peculiarly difficult work and 
who are not skilled in method and management. 

Again, the children of the training school should be 
regularly and continuously, for some time each day, under 
the influence and direct class teaching of the regular 
teachers of the training department. The school needs 
this anchorage to give it stability and tone. Such aschool, 
with a wise supervising force, can be safely entrusted to 
the teaching of the training class several hours per day, 
provided certain other conditions are present. 

There should be, in our estimation, a time for prepara- 
tion before training pupils are allowed to have the care of 
children. We have had opportunities for work with 
pupil-teachers who have had several months’ study in psy- 
chology and methods, previous to practice, and those who 
were endeavoring to study and apply methods at the same 
time and in the same term. Experience has proved that 
it is not well to carry on the two kinds of work with be- 
ginners, for the following reasons : 

1. Teaching requires a knowledge of the what and 
how ; the what can not be taken for granted ; subject- 
matter must be studied in its appropriateness and adapta- 
tion to different stages of advancement. Ways of pre- 
senting subject-matter should be studied, observed, and 
executed. The above involves a knowledge of psycholog- 
ical laws and principles of planning and questioning. To 
attempt to give practice to teachers who have not had 
some such training in principles and their definite appli- 
cation to teaching is much the same as to set adrift a ship 
on an unknown sea, without chart or compass. 

2. The first thing a teacher meets in the schoolroom is 
activity, constant activity, to be directed and controlled. 
If the teacher has not definitely in mind her plan of work, 
is troubled as to what to say or do next, the difficulties 
are enhanced tenfold. There is no opportunity to estab- 
lish a relation of sympathy and cobperation by means of 
interesting, pointed work. Whoever knew a teacher to 
fail in discipline who could keep children busily and hap- 
pily employed? Training teachers can greatly aid pupil- 
teachers, at first by examples, instruction, and suggestions 
concerning manipulation of classes, material, regulation 
of program,—by giving busy and written work a prepon- 
derance for a day or two, until teacher and pupils are ac- 
quainted. It is a good plan not to give too many lessons 
to prepare at first. 

3. Where methods and training are carried on together, 
there is a division of energy and interest. If subjects be 
added to the method and teaching, the dissipation of force 
is still greater. Any one who has tried to “work up a 
new subject” while teaching it, can understand the diffi- 
culties attendant upon many training schools, by combin- 
ing methods and so-called practice. 

4. The teacher should have a personal care and interest 
in the welfare of the children. Where this sympathetic 
—o exists, the evils growing out of an artificial rela- 
tion between teacher ils wi i 
It may not be amiss 

ppear most 
commonly in the form of poor discipline and lack of re- 
spect for the control of the pupil-teacher, arising from 
lack of confidence in her. 

5. The training school has no right to exist if it sacri- 
fices the children’s interests, morally or intellectually. 


thoughtful preparation upon the part of those who are to 
go into the training school to teach. 

Given, training school, with a strong supervising force 
and pupil-teachers prepared before coming into the train- 
ing school by a previous course of training in the princi- 
ples of teaching and their application to common school 
subjects, there should follow these results : 

Time for actual training in continuous, ordinary school 


work. 
No occasion for the criticism, * The graduates of the 


training school cannot discipline any better than those 
who have not taught,” and that “they are mechanical.” 
A recognition that wise training can exemplify the dif- 
ference between skilled and unskilled labor. That the 
training school can be made a place where pupil-teachers 
may study, love, and learn to reverence childhood. 


TEN QUESTIONS IN MATHEMATICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.—(V.) 


BY BELLE P, WINSLOW, PRESCOTT SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


1. What is the “ vernal equinox” ? 

‘* It is the time in the spring when the days and nights are equal 
all over the world, under the same conditions as were explained 
concerning the autumnal equinox. It oceurs about March 21.” 

2. Is there any place on the earth’s surface where the length of 
the day varies from twelve hours ? 

‘* Yes; at the north pole. As the sun is vertical to the equator 
on March 2st, its rays would reach the north pole continuously on 
that day, and until September 2!st, or as long as the sun continues 
to be vertical north of the equator.’’ 

8. Is the same exception to be taken concerning the general 
length of days about September 21st ? 

‘‘Yes; only on that date the long day begins at the south pole, 
and will continue as long as the sun is vertical south of the equator.”’ 
4. What is the apparent course of the san after Marvh 21st ? 

‘* After March 21st the sun apparently moves toward the north, 
from the equator, thus increasing the length of the days in the 
northern hemisphere, as more than half of every parallel north of 
the equator will be in the sun’s light at the same time.”’ 

5. If an observer could be at the north pole, how would the sun 
appear to him from March 21st to June 21st ? 

‘*On March 21st the sun would first appear in the east, and then 
circle round the horizon. At the end of twenty-four hours it would 
again reach the eastern point of the horizon, and after slightly 
ascending would again move around a little above the horizon. For 
three months the sun would thus move around, describing a sort of 
spiral above the horizon, until it reached its greatest altitude on 
June 21st.” 

6. How high above the horizon would the circle described by the 
sun appear to an observer at the north pole on June 21st ? 

‘*The sun would describe a circle parallel to the hori-on, and 
about 234 degrees above it, or about as high as the sun appears to 
people in the latitude of Boston on Dee. 21st, at noon.’’ 

7. Explain why the sun would circle round from east to west, 
234 degrees above the horizon. 

‘* The sun, on June 2Ist, is vertical to the tropic of Cancer, which 
is 665 degrees from the zenith of the north pole. Subtracting 66} 
degrees, the zenith distance, from 90 degrees, or the whole distance 
from zenith to horizon, we have the altitude, or 23} degrees above 
the horizon.”’ 

8. How can one always find the position of the sun at any place 
at noon ? 

** First, decide where the sun is vertical on the date given. ‘Seeond, 
reckon the number of degrees north or south of the circle to which 
the sun is vertical, to the place in question. Finally, the sun will 
be as many degrees north or south of the zenith of the given place 
as that place is north or south of the circle to which the sun is ver- 
tical on the given date.”’ 

9. Please illustrate the preceding explanation. 

** Suppose one wishes to find the position of the sun to an observer 
at Boston, on June 21st. First, the sun, on that date, is vertical to 
the tropic of Cancer. Second, the tropic of Cancer is 19 degrees 
south of Boston. Therefore the sun will appear to be 19 degrees 
south of the zenith of a Bostonian, on June 21st.” 

10. When does the sun reach its highest northern limit as a ver- 
tical sun ? 

‘On June 2ist; thus that day is the longest 


SNOW FLAKES. 


of se of the air, 
ut of the cloud-folds of her garmen 
t the woodlands brown and ton phe 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. : 


Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression 
Even as the troubled heart doth make ‘ 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 


For this reason alone there should be the most careful and 


To wood and field. —Lungseliow. 
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FACTS. teacher, who ought to set an example of perfect letter-writing. 
Many write as it they supposed we receive so few letters that we 
WORDS. remember the name of every correspondent, and the contents of 


Cheap, from the Anglo-Saxon ceopian, to buy. 

Niagara is compounded of two Indian words, Niog hera, hark 
to the thunder! 

Abandon, from the Latin ab, from, and bandum, a flag; meaning 
to desert one’s colors. - 

Pamphlet, from the French par un fillet, by a thread. It signi- 
fies a small book merely stitched together. 

Academy, from Academus, the name of the owner of the grove 
near Athens where Plato taught philosophy. 

Carol means **a dance.”” ‘The French have carole and quero/e, 
the Bretons korole, and the Welsh koroli, allof which signify dan- 
cing. A chanson de carole was originally a song to accompany a 
dance. Afterwards the word caro/ was applied to the song itself. 


NAVY YARDS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Brooklyn Navy Yard. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charlestown Navy Yard, Charlestown, Mass. 

Gosport Navy Yard, near Noi folk, Va. 

Kittery Navy Yard, opposite Portsmouth, N. H. 

League Island Navv Yard, seven miles below Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mare Island Navy Yard, near San Franeiseo, Cal. 

New London Naval Station (unfinished), New London, Conn. 
Pensacola Navy Yard, Vensacola, Fla. 


Washington City Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 
MOST NORTHERN POINT REACHED BY ARCTIC EXPLORERS. 


The following table shows the furthest points of north latitude 
reached by Arctic explorers, up to and including the Greely ex- 
pedition : 

Year. Explorers. No. Latitude, 
1607— Hudson, ‘ d 23m OUs 
1773—Phipps (Lord Musgrove), - , « 80d 48m 00s 
1806—Scoresby, . . . . . 81d 12m 42s 
1874—Meyer (on land) . 
1875— Markham (Nare’s expedition), . » 83d 20m 26s 
1884—Lockwood (Greely’s party), . 83d 24m 00s 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
The first stereotyping in America was done at New York in 1813. 


When raw silk was first brought from India, in the year 274, a 
pound of it was worth a pound of gold. 


All gold fish are first of a dark color, and are commonly known 
as silver fish, In the Japanese variety the gold color appears about 
the second year. 

The first striking clock was imported into Europe by the Persians 
about the year 809. It was brought as a present te Charlemagne 
from Abdella, King of Persia, by two monks of Jerusalem. 


It is a curious fact that rats select ivory for the best billiard 
balls. The rats gnaw elephants’ tusks which have the most gela- 
tine, and, as such ivory is the most elastic, the rat-gnawed speci- 
mens are especially chosen by the makers of fine*balls, 

An old Mt. Washington guide claims that to carry a compass is an 
entirely unnecessary proceeding, as there are three distinct ways 
by any one of which a traveler may learn all that the compass 
teaches: ‘‘ Three fourths of the moss on trees grows on the north 
side; the heaviest boughs on spruce trees are always on the south 
side ; and the topmost twig of every uninjured hemlock tips to the 
east. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WORDS ENDING IN *CION.” 


Mr. Editor :—Under “‘ Facts,’’ in a recent JOURNAL, Aristine 
Anderson names coercion, suspicion, scion, and internecion as the only 
words in the English language ending in c-i-o-n. How about ostra- 
ction, pern:cion, epinicion, aud cion? CUARLES JACOBUS. 

New Brunswick, N. /. 


THE GHOST OF PERCENTAGE, 


“* Why are these children not ruddy and strong and full of life ?’’ 
a visitor asked the principal of a large New York City school. 
**Your rooms are well ventilated and the children look as if they 
came from comfortable homes.”’ 

** That is all true,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ but the ghost of percentage 
stalks beside pupil and teacher every day in the year. ‘I'he ghastly 
look you see is cast by the shadow of examinations.’’ Ss. 


AN EXPERIMENT. 


Mr. Editor :—The other day, in the weekly written exercise of 
the chemistry class, I asked the question : 
** Why should the resu/t of an experiment usually be left for the 


class to fill in ?”’ 

The class (so far as I can remember) had never been given a 
reason for this. The answers are suggestive. I insert verbatim: 

“* To make them pay attention during an experiment and to ob- 
serve what is going on, and to see if they understand the experi- 
ment.”’ 

‘* To see if they understand it and can tell what it was for.”’ 

“* Because if the results were all given in the book there would 
be no need of performing the experiments, but where the scholar 
has to give the results the experiment is more interesting and would 
probably be remembered longer. And also to keep attention ou 
the experiment.”’ J. Y. B. 


BUSINESS WAYS. 


Editor of the Journal: — 

Your brief editorial on “‘ The Teacher’s Business Ways’’ in the 
JOURNAL of Dec. 22, was read by me with a sense of relief; yet 
how very mild you are when you refer to so glaring and serious a 
fault ! There is no other class of people from whom such abowin- 
able (not to say illiterate) business faaters are received as from 
the ordinary country school teacher! Indeed, I believe business 
men generally will agree in saying that they find trade with the ordi- 
nary school teacher, either by letter or in person, general lymore an- 
noying and troublesome, and less remunerative, than with the aver- 
oe man or woman, even among the laboring classes. Why is it ? 

ot a day passes when 1 am not obliged to spend more or less 
time ia trying to interpret the meaning of an order from, some 


each letter. 

Somebody ought to set up a school where teachers could be 
taught how to do business, and then they ought to be required to 
teach their pupils how to do business. I might say many things 
from a business man’s standpoint, which would seem ungenerous to 
teacher, but having been a teacher myself for many years, I have 
some idea of what may reasonably be expected of them. I have 
not written this for publication, only to say to you, Speak out, again 
and again, in the same line, and you will do a favor to at least one 

PUBLISHER, 


**COMPLETE SENTENCES.” 


‘* Pupils should always answer in complete sentences.’’ 
Perhaps they should, but astounding results sometimes follow the 
literal adoption of the rule. 

A not too-brilliant but conscientious geography class, evidently 
bent on carying out instructions, was lately heard to evolve some- 
thing like this : 

Question. — What river north of Maine ? 

Answer.—The St. Jobn river is north of Maine. 

Q.— What river east of Maine ? 

A.—The St. Croix river is east of Maine. 

Q.—What lakes in Maine ? 

A.—lake Umbagog and Moosehead Lake are in Maine. 

Q — What mountain peak in Maine ? 

A,.—Mt. Katabdin is in Maine. 

Q.—What is the capital of Maine ? 

A,—Augusta is the capital of Maine. 

Q.—W hat two other cities can you name ? 

A.— Portlandand Bangor are two other important cities in Maine. 

Q.—Will you name four rivers in Maine ? 

A.—Kennebee, Penobscot, Androscoggin, and Saco are four 
rivers in Maine. 

Q.—What bays on the coast of Maine ? 

a —Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, and Casco Bays are on the coast 
of Maine. 

And so on ad libitum, until Maine was exhausted, when the lesson 
took a broader scope 

@.— What large river in the northern part of the U. 8S. west of 
the Rocky Mountaius flows into the Pacific Ocean ? 

A.—The Columbia is the large river in the northern part of the 
* S. west of the Rocky Mountains which flows into the Pacific 

cean. 

Q.—What large river, with its tributaries, drains the extent of 
country lying between the Rocky and Alleghany Mountains ? 

A,— The Mississippi is the large river which with its tribu- 
taries drains the extent of country lying between the Rocky and 
Alleghany Mountains. 

(.—Mention some bays which indent the coast of Europe. 

A.—Some bays which indent the coast of Europe are the Medi- 
terranean, Black, Azov, Baltic, North, White, Irish, Marmosa, 
are some of the bays which indent the coast of Europe. 

This latter answer, which may truly be called a work of superero- 
gation is sometimes given when many items are called for by the 
question. Such wretched repetition is quite as objectionable as 
the opposite extreme, most frequently heard in the country dis- 
triets, of viciously snapping out a single word in answer to any 
question which will admit of such reply. What growth, either iu 
mental vigor or grace of language is a child gaining by such parrot 
work ? ‘The ** complete seutence”’ style of answer is not a charm 
to conjure by, that it should be insisted on so determinedly, vor 
need it be expected to prove an ‘‘ open sesame ’’ to the storehouses 
of learning. 

The advice of the great painter, who, when asked what he mixed 
his colors with to produce such brilliant results, replied, ‘‘ Mix with 
brains, sir, with brains,’’ might be given by many an educational 
reformer who is compelled to see his methods converted into a sort 
of procrustean bed to which that most misplaced of morta's, the 
teacher without adaptability, fits her work, aud stretches it out, or 
lops it short with the serenest disregard of its individual char- 
acter, and then awaits applause because she is “‘ so progressive.’’ 

Mix your methods with brains, fellow teachers. 

CLARA MARSH. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


—To be forever seeing when your boy yields to a temptation, 
and never discovering when he resists one, is the surest way to pro- 
mote the faults, and discourage the virtues. — Lyman A bboit. 


— I object to the educational pyramid being stood upon its apex. 
How many pupils in the public schools never get beyond the pri- 
mary or the grammar grades. The home circumstances of ninety- 
tour per cent. of all who ever come into the schools prevent their 
staying for anything more than the essentials of a practical edaca- 
tion. Many come far short of that. How precious their time ! 
How important to them, and to all of us that their school hours 
= put to the best possible use. — Supt. A. 8. Draper, New 
York, 

— This, then, is the problem of pedagogy : How to make life in 
all its parts, through all its agencies, and under all its conditions. a 
unity tending toward the education of the whole people? We 
should somehow secure the occasional coming together of all those 
whose special responsibility is to give direct instruction and control 
social conditions. 1 have in mind a semi-annual meeting in a small 
town or city of all the school teachers, pastors, editors, and city 
mayor and council, to discuss ina frank way some of the eduea- 
tional topics. Political and denominational complications would 
arise, local prejudice would sometimes be excited, but I believe 
that on the whole great good would be the result. — Chancellor 
Vincent. 


— However much educators may differ in practice, there is sub- 
stantial agreement on the part of all in this one thing, viz. : noth- 
ing should be done directly in educating a child for the sake of the 
thing done, for the mere value of the knowledge or skill acq«ired. 
The financial values or the practical utility of the studies should 
always be secondary and subordinate to human growth; the rela- 
tive and intrinsic values of reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, 
manual training, aud al] other stadies, should be found alone in the 
most economical means which they severally contribute to all-sided 
growth. Under these sound propusitions, manual training should 
be investigated, and if found an essential means of harmonious growth, 
should be accepted, and, if not, should be rejected. 

Manual training is one of several modes of thought expression, and 
its educational value must be found in the objecis of thought which 
may be presented by it, and the reactive influence which this par- 
ticular mode of expression has upon the thought it arouses. Ex- 
pression is the means of bringing into consciousness certain definite 
elements of thought. It is the principal cause of exciting the ac- 


tion of the unitive or associative forces of the mind. Observation is 


quickened, as it can be in no other way, by the demand for the ex- 
pression of thought ; the powers of synthesis, analysis, judgment, 
reason, indeed all the facilities necessary to the elaboration and 
compaction of thought, are thus raised to the highest activity with 
the minimum expenditure of force. 

Manual training is the one mode of expression which demands a 
full realization of thought for its expression; observation, investi- 
gation, study of books, and the other modes of expressivn are in- 
adequate to aid the mind in building the concepts that are essential 
to growth, without the aid of mavual training ; the subjects of 
thought that should be enbanced by mannal training are not in the 
minds of children before they enter school ; the accidents of the 
child's life are not sufficient to induce the mental power which 
hard work should bring about ; no other means of education will 
take the place of manual training, and it should have a place in the 
public schools. * —Francis W. Parker. 


* This paragraph is a condensation of elaborately argued points in 
the School Journal of Dec. 10. 


Classical Department. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


VIRGIL AND CICERO. 


In our school, Virgil is read before Cicero, and immediately after 
finishing Cwsar. To pass from Cwsar directly to either Virgil or 
Cicero is at best a choice of evils, and where the length of the 
course permits, they may well be preceded by Sallust’s Cotiline, 
and by selections from Ovid. If this is impossible, it seems best, 
on the whole, to take Virgil first, and to leave Cicero to be read 
when the pupil has attained greater speed and power. My own 
plan is as follows: While reading Cesar, the pupils have been 
drilled in the principal constructions of the cases and the moods and 
tenses, and in reading Latin. They have also had a weekly exer- 
cise in Latin composition, supplemented by almost daily exercise in 
translating into Latin sentences made from the lesson assigned for 
translation. In teaching them to read Latin, I am this year fol- 
lowing the method suggested by Professor Hale of Cornell Univer- 
sity in his admirable pamphlet, ‘‘ The Art of Reading Latin,’’ 
which every teacher should read and ponder. Terhaps after a year 
spent in this way, it may not be necessary to sacrifice either Virgil 
or Cicero, 

When beginning Virgil, I at once take up the metre, and never 
let a recitation pass without practice in reading the Latia metri- 


cally, and as effectively as possible. Here, too, | begin the study 
of the derivation of words, not going deeply into etymology, buat 
aiming simply at giving a knowledge of the principal suftixes and 
prefixes, and so strengthening the pupil's vocabulary, Asto gram- 
matical work, my theory would be merely to notice the construe- 
tions peculiar to poetry, and to give the greater part of the time to 
the literary side of the poem. Practically, however, it is necessary 
constantly to refer to constructions already noted, and it is not 
always safe to abandon even more elementary grammatical work. 
I try, however, not to make this drill a prominent feature of each 
day’s work, 

It has been my custom of late to prepare a syllabus on each book 
of Virgil, and to note all the historical and mythological characters, 
all geographical references, the figures of prosody, rhetoric, and 
grammar, and the most interesting and siguificant constructions, 
both of cases and of moods and of tenses. ‘This indicates somewhat 
the character of the work. 1 begin here also the study of syno- 
nyms, which I continue in Cicero. During this year there isa 
weekly exercise in Latin composition, and constant practice in sen- 
tences made on the daily lessons. Some memorizing of select pas- 
sages is done. 

In Cicero | follow the method of the principal of our school, Mr. 
E. W. Coy, and I highly recommend it to those who have not 
already tried it. A very prominent feature of every recitation is 
the questioning of the pupils on the meaning of passages, and their 
logical connection with what precedes, as indicated by the conjunc- 
tions nam, quod, ete. Even conscientious pupils too often give 
fluent translations of passages of whose real meaning a little judi- 
cious questioning of this kind shows them to have no idea at all. 
Or if they understand the sense of the passage, they have great dif- 
ficulty in expressing the author's meaniog in their own language. 
In either case, the exercise is a helpful one. 1 once asked a class in 
Cicero the meaning of the first sentence in Cati/ine LI, vii., ‘* O con- 
dicionem miseram non modo administrandw, verum etiam conser- 
vavd@ rei publicw,’’ and had only one answer that was perfectly 
satisiactory and gave the full force of the sentence. Some gave the 
sense roughly, but most thought that it only meant that ‘' the state 
was in a bad condition,’ and this vague, unsea:ching way of look- 
ing at seniences is more common than one might suppose. ‘This 
kind of questioning I use, of course, in Cawsar and Virgil, but in 
reading Cicero it is made the prominent feature of the daily work. 
Indeed, the fact that Cicero is particularly well suited to this kind 
of analysis is one argument for reading him Jast in the high school 
course. In reading Cicero, all allusions to history, geography, and 
antiquities are earefally noted, The book in Latin composition has 
been finished the year before, and all the work is un sentences made 
on the text read. 

In all my work I make a great deal of the review lesson. I nearly 
always have the lesson of the previous day read, requiring as elegant 
and effective Evglish as possible. Pupils, if called on, must be 
able to comment, without being questioned, on any points made the 
day before. At least once a week I omit the review and read ‘‘ at 
sight’ instead. The practice which Professor Hale recommends, 
of translating Latin at hearing, seems an admirable one, beneficial 
to teachers as well as to pupils. lle speaks in ** The Art of Read- 
ing Latin’’ of the need of an accurate pronunciation. In my work 
as teacher of Latin and Greek in the summer school at Martha's 
Vineyard, I have met in the last seven years Latin teachers from 
all over the country. I cannot recall one of those who thought they 
had learned the ‘‘ Roman’’ pronunciation who indicated correctly 
the sounds of the long and short vowels. The tendency seems to 
be to lengthen the vowel in short words and final syllables, and to 
clip it in long words in syllables back of the penult. 2, est, and 
bonus, for instance, are pronounced as if the vowels were all long; 
while the ploperfect of amo is pronounced as if it were @mdve dmiis 
instead of dmdvérdmés. 1 never heard final short a pronounced 
correctly; 7. ¢., as in the final syllable of Cuba, in my work at 
Cottage City, and I am inclined to think that this pronunciation is 
seldom heard outside of our best colleges and preparatory schools. 
Most of my pupils thought the vowel! long before two consonants, 
and pronoun accordingly. Constant practice by pupils and 
teachers in pronouncing Latin (strictly following the rules given in 


the grammars) would svon correct this. JOHN C. RoLtFe, ’u.D. 
ughes High School, Cincinnati, O. 
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high school, and her article deserves, as it is sure to re- 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 5, 1888. 


Reap Esther Converse’s article and be merry. 


Tue safety of the state requires the best work of the 
best teacher with the best surroundings. 


Practica rather than visionary, but not practical in 
any narrow sense, must be the education of the tax-sup- 
ported school. 


Goop citizenship must be a tangible result of the work 
of the school. Children in this age of the world, notice- 
ably the children of those classes of our citizens who are 
indifferent to the higher claims of loyalty, will never learn 
the duties, responsibilities, and privileges of citizenship if 
they learn them not in the schools. 


Exocution will receive attention from several pens in 
the near future. We have reserved several articles that 
we might present them more effectively. Laura Chesley 
is a most successful teacher of elocutionin a New England 


ceive, careful attention. Fred H. Ripley’s article will 
give our readers a chance to think sharply in their gram- 
matical theories. 


Principat C. F. P. Bancrort, of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, received a Christmas gift such as rarely comes 
to a schoolmaster, and we feel like shouting, “‘ Rah, rah, 
rah,” so long and loud that it will be remembered till next 
year and be imitated in hundreds of communities. His 
neighbors and friends, with good taste and good-will, pre- 
sented him a purse of “a thousand dollars with which to 
visit Egypt and the Holy Land.” 


SUPERINTENDENT D. L. Kieuxe, of the State of Min- 
nesota, proposes to make the most of the law requiring 
the teaching of temperance hygiene in the schools. He 
has made this a leading feature of the state institute ; has 
issued a circular (No. 5) of eleven pages devoted to this 
subject, and has in addition issued an appeal to all the 
clergymen and ministers of religion of the state, asking 
them to deliver a discourse in their respective churches 
upon “the principles of instruction and training to be 
observed, that our youth may be established in characters 
of industry, temperance, and virtue.” 


rank as an efficient city superintendent, and has been ree- 
ognized as a man of superior wisdom and independence 
of judgment in the councils of the educators of the coun- 
try. The fact that he not only did not seek the nomina- 
tion that gave him the election, but that he hesitated to 
accept makes his hearty nomination and triumphant elec- 
tion the more significant. 


Dr. Braprorp K. Prerce, editor of the Zion’s Herald 
for the past sixteen years, has retired from that position 
voluntarily, after a brilliant and successful editorial expe- 
rience, making his paper not only foremost in his denom- 
ination, but among the ablest edited papers in the country, 
regardless of sectarian lines. Dr. Pierce's labors in the 
educational field have been more definite and numerous 
than those of any other editor, we think, he having served 
with distinguished ability upon the Newton School Board, 
interesting himself effectively in all state and national 
educational affairs. He will be greatly missed by the 
teaching fraternity from his editorial chair. 


WE present on pages 10 and 11 the “ Manual Training 
Course of Instruction for New York City” entire. Our 
readers will appreciate the expense to which we have been 
to secure the first appearance in print of this most impor- 
tant revision of any course of study in the country. More 
time, thought, and experience are represented in this 
course of study, probably, than in any similar course 
ever prepared. It will doubtless be the foundation 
of all the revised courses in large cities. Every superin- 
tendent, school committee, and principal will appreciate 
the value and importance of such a timely presentation of 
this matter. We refer our readers also to the opinions of 
Superintendent Jasper as given last week on our editorial 
pages, and equally important matter in connection with 
this course of study which will appear next week. 


In the death of Gustavus J. Orr, superintendent of the 
schools of Georgia, the South has lost one of its most 
ardent friends and successful workers. He was unques- 
tionably the father of the common school system of 
Georgia, and no man in his decade, perhaps, has more 
tangible and enduring results to show for official educa- 
tional work than had Mr. Orr. The common schools of 
the state are a monument reflecting high honor upon his 
memory. His success was largely due to the fact that he 
realized that he was but laying the foundation, and every 
effort and every plan of his looked to the erection of a 
strong, complete, permanent system. We can but regret 
that he could not have lived to see the perfection of that 
which he had so bravely begun. 

Mr. Orr was seriously ill but a few days, though he 
never fully recovered from the prostration which followed 
his work in the Peabody Institute of Atlanta in August 
last. The multiplicity of his labors for several years have 
been wearing upon him to such an extent that he had not 
the constitution to rally when he once broke down from 
special work. 


PASSION FOR EDUCATION. 


Froude has said of the Scotch that “ with them educa- 
tion was a passion,” and Dr. J. Edward Simmons, presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Education, says it was 
even more of a passion with the founders of New Eng- 
land, with whom the common school system was born. 
It was this passion that appropriated $2,000 for a part of 
the fund to establish Harvard College, six years after the 
settlement of the city of Boston, which made it true of 
Massachusetts as early as 1665 that there was a school- 
house in every town in the colony, and a grammar school 
in every village of over one hundred families, which led 
Connecticut, as early as 1700, to pass a law inflicting a 
penalty on the selectmen of every town that failed to 
keep running, for three months consecutively in every 
yeay, a public school ; which led New Hampshire and 
Vermont to establish a school in every village and hamlet. 

If America is to be in the future what her loyal sons so 
ardently desire, it must be through the same passion for 
education among all classes of citizens. It is all well 


Hon. Henry Sastn enters upon his service as superin- 
tendent of the schools of Iowa this week. This is one of 
those events upon which the country as well as the state 
js to be congratulated, Mr, Sabin has long held high’ 


enough, and highly important, to compel children to at- 
tend school, but we shall never do for our country through 
the school all that we aim to do with scholars who are in 


school by compulsion ; they must be there because jt is 


in the air, because there is a passion for education. It 
must be the work of the teacher and the preacher, the 
orator and the editor, the politician and the physician, to 
cultivate this passion for education among the people. 


THE AMERICAN GEOLOGIST. 


The appearance of the first number of a new magazine 
under the above title justifies more than an ordinary 
notice of its character and purpose. It is cause for con- 
gratulation when any department of edueation becomes so 
important in the estimation of its students, and is so com- 
petently represented by professional teachers, as to de- 
mand a special medium for the expression of views and 
the discussion of theories. All teachers, as well as every 
person connected in a prominent way with the work of 
education, should be interested in such forward steps as 
are indicated by the establishment of this new magazine. 
It is sure to become a valuable help to the specialist, and 
an aid and inspiration to the teacher or student of science 
in any department. 

There are seven names of enterprising geologists asso- 
ciated with the establishment and conduct of this maga- 
zine. They are Prof. Samuel Calvin, of the University 
of Iowa; Prof. Edward W. Claypole, of Buchtel College, 
Ohio; Dr. Persifor Frazer, of Franklin Institute, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. L. E. Hicks, of the university of Nebraska ; 
Mr. E. O. Ulrich, of the Geological survey of Illinois; Dr, 
Alexander Winchell, of the University of Michigan ; and 
Prof. N. H. Winchell, of the University of Minnesota. 
It is published in Minneapolis, Minn., under the personal 
supervision of Prof. N. H. Winchell. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE. 


Twenty-nine counties of the Quaker State held insti- 
tutes last week. These are among the most effective 
loeal gatherings in the country. Nearly every teacher in 
the county is in attendance,—in one county but four teach- 
ers failed to attend last week. There is no free enter- 
tainment, but board is obtained at seventy-five cents a 
day in private families, and at the leading hotels for about 
$1.50. The teachers in attendance draw their full pay, 
provided it does not exceed $2.00 a day. 

The county superintendent is the power behind the in- 
stitute. He provides a program for five days. The fore- 
noon is usually divided into sections; the afternoon 
masses them in one body; the evening draws in the 
better part of the town. His program must first 
of all be eminently practical, it must be varied, it 
must touch all school interests, it must be invari- 
ably interesting, it must attract, it must present talent 
from abroad, it must have some of the most distinguished 
men of the state, it must represent the nearest normal 
school for its good, it must represent the local directors of 
the county, it must represent the city superintendents and 
the teachers of the county. 

To do all this the state allows him but $200, or more 
exactly, $1.00 for each three days attendance of each 
teacher in the county, the total to be not above $200. 
With this allowance he presents a program which costs 
him from $700 to $1,200, and holds himself responsible 
for the balance. To do this, he must have a reliable rev- 
enue. The almost universal rule is to have a course of 
five popular evening lectures during the week, to which 
reserve seat tickets are sold,—the teacher’s price being 
one half or two thirds that charged the townspeople. 
The profits of this course easily defray all the expenses 
above the state allowance. People come in from miles 
around to spend the week and attend this course of lect- 
tures, while others drive in from long distances each 
evening. 

The benefit of these institutes can hardly be estimated. 
They make a public sentiment for the schools; they ac- 
quaint the teachers with each other by a long sojourn to- 
gether; they furnish the best of instruction to the teach- 
ers; they furnish the best of platform lectures, readings, 
and concerts with friends who criticise them intelligently ; 
they give the county superintendent a position in public 
wg that mere supervisory duties could not give 

im. 


Pennsylvania’s industrial leadership and commercial 


activity are admirable foundations for her educational 
prominence, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VACATIONS THEN AND NOW. 


At a recent meeting of the Boston School Committee, 
Dr. Samuel Eliot gave it as his deliberate conviction that 
there were too marfy and too long vacations, and that the 
hours for school sessions were too much abridged. This 
smacks of conservatism of the rigorous order, and Dr. 
Eliot’s opinion may have a tendency to call attention to 
the extent of the number of days given to school vacation. 
Apropos of this statement the Board of Supervisors in its 
last annual report gave an extract from the rule of the 
School Committee of sixty years ago, 1827 : 

“* The following shall be the only holydays and vacations granted 
alike to all the public schools: viz., every Thursday and Saturday 
afternoon throughout the year; days of fast and thanksgiving ; 
Christmas day, and the afternoon preceding fasts, Thanksgivings 
and Christmas; the first Monday in June; the Fourth of July; the 
general trainings; election week; commencement week; and the 
remainder of the week after the visitation and exhibition of the 
schools in August, and after the annual thanksgivings, and the 
afternoon of the visitation in November.”’ 

In 1847, the vacations of the grammar schools had 
been increased until the aggregate amounted to nearly 
one third of the year, and the Primary School Committee, 
then not a part of the Grammar School Board, respect- 
fully requested the Grammar School Committee to “ re- 
consider their order extending their summer vacation to 
five and one half weeks.” The Primary Board had usu- 
ally allowed the same vacations in the schools under their 
charge, although they had long felt that so much vacation 
was a great disadvantage to the children, and very 
troublesome to the parents. 

In 1852 the vacations were as follows: ‘“ Every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons throughout the year, 
Christmas-day, May-day, and Fast-day, Thanksgiving 
week ; one day in each year for the general training, when 
in Boston ; the Fourth of July; one week commencing 
on the Monday preceding the last Wednesday in May ; 
and from the Friday preceding the last Wednesday in 
July to the first Monday in September.” From April to 
October the morning sessions were from 8 to 11, and the 
afternoon sessions from 2 to 5 ; and from October to April 
the sessions were 9 to 12 a. m., and 2 to 4.30 p.m. In 
1827, the pupils in the grammar schools were in session 
about 1,300 hours in the year; in 1852, about 1,200 
hours; and in 1887, a little less than 1,000 hours. 


MISJUDGED. 


We wish every reader of the JouRNAL would secure a 
copy of a brief address presenting “ A Few Points in the 
Care of Children,” by Henry C. Harden, master of the 
Shurtleff district, South Boston. At the last meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, Nov. 25, 
Mr. Harden delivered an interesting, unpretentious, 
kindly spirited address, in the course of which he said : 


“* If no insignificant number of the children of this city, and prob- 
ably of all American cities, are drinking mixed tea,—that means 
green tea in part,—allowed to be out of bed even much later than 
nine o'clock, have much of their food badly cooked, sleep without 
the use of the little ventilation they might have, and are controlled, 
if at all, at home by the minimum of steady and uplifting influ- 
ences, ignorance is responsible for a part of this. If they live in 
tenement houses, where the location gives little sunshine, where su- 
perfluities are unknown, and many a necessity for a child’s well- 
being is wanting, poverty is likely to be in part to blame. Finda 
child,—and such may be found,—with bangles, bracelets, and a 
bustle, yet without rubbers, waterproof, or umbrella, and we see a 
remnant of the savage desire for ornament before dress has been 
considered. To add the extreme limit to the neglect and woes of 
childhood, let rum take the place of the staff of life, with even one 
parent, and the chance for the full discipline of misery is at hand. 
The state of things here alluded to is not common to the full extent 
to any large per cent. of our population. But, on the other hand, 
the fraction of the people in which no one of these four things is at 
all found is not large. And many, quite free from the grosser and 
more conspicuous of these troubles, have still the inability to control 
the children on fixed and easy and affectionate methods, looking 
far into the future, and not lacking comfort and pleasure to the 
children in the present. You may account for this last in one or 
more of four ways: The race to which the major part belongs has 
always been diffeult of control. The climate seems to add to the 
nervous tension, the restlessness, and self-assertion. The revolu- 
tionary history back for two centuries may have left its mark strong 
enough to be transmitted and manifested early in life. The fath- 
ers are much away from home in the great cities, much more so 
than in foreign countries, where the business is often carried on in 
part of the dwelling.”’ 


The last man in the world to intend pies unkind or 


disrespectful is the speaker of these words, but the Philo- 
Celtic Society, at their meeting in Codman Hall, passed 
severe denunciatory resolutions, and the Boston Pilot of 
Dec. 4 had one of its most vigorous articles taking him to 
task and calling loudly for official action. We only 
wish that, as we said above, every one of our readers could 
have this pamphlet and read for himself. We do not be- 
lieve any one would so misjudge a noble teacher, as the 
papers seem to have misjudged him, but it all comes, as 
we think, from a wrongly emphasized report in the daily 
press. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN LARGE CITIES. 


The vital importance of the common school is more 
and more to be emphasized, because of the condition of the 
youth of our large cities. These cities are thronging with 
people, many of them recently arrived immigrants, forced 
out of uncongenial countries by over-crowding and under- 
feeding. ‘These people are almost uniformly out of sym- 
pathy with our best laws and most law-abiding citizens. 
They are clannish. The church is absolutely powerless 
when it tries to reach them, and there is altogether too 
little evidence of great heartiness in the desire to reach 
them. These citizens soon have as forceful a vote as the 
president of a college, more so indeed, for they always mass 
their votes and concentrate their influence, while the classic 
citizen too frequently “flocks by himself’ and throws 
away his vote, Philanthropy does not come to the aid 
or relief of this large class who are liable to endanger our 
much-prized social and civic institutions. The public 
school, alone, affords an opportunity for that discipline, 
instruction, and combination of intellectual, ethical, and 
esthetic influences which can make of the hundred 
and fifty thousand children of a city like New York in- 
dustrious, virtuous, loyal citizens. The teacher should 
appreciate the service rendered the nation as well as the 
individual by faithful, every-day work. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Professor Woolsey has returned to Yale, after spending two 
years in Southern California. 

— Gen. Lew Wallace has another novel half-finished. It is to 
treat of the time of Mohammed. 

— Mr. Ruskin’s mental condition is cunsidered more and more 
unfavorable, and he is under partial restraint. 

— Professor Roching, formerly linguist and philologist at Cor- 
nell, is now managing a French paper at Los Angeles, Cal. 

— The University of Pennsylvania intends to send an exploring 
expedition to ancient Babylon, under the direction of Dr. John P. 


Peters. 
— Lord Lytton (Owen Meredith) is to take up his abode in 


Paris once more, as successor to England’s long-time minister, 
Lord Lyons. 

— Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who is in Florence, Italy, for 
the winter, has received $8,000 for her story, ‘‘ Sara Crewe,’’ from 
an English magazine. 

— Mr. James Russell Lowell will remain in Europe the rest of 
the winter. His ‘‘ Elmwood’’ home, at Cambridge, is re-let to 
Mrs. Ole Bull. 

— Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, has received the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor from the French Government, in recognition 
of his services in the field of astronomy. 

— Miss Emma Shaw, of Providence, R. I., is delighting audi- 
ences with her lecture on ‘‘ Alaska.’’ Last week Miss Shaw was 
in Connecticut, where she was most cordially received. 

— The valuable collection of minerals owned by the late Prof. 
Charles U. Shepard, of Yale, has been given to Amherst College 
by Dr. Charles U. Shepard, his son. The collection is valued at 
$10,000, 

— Bartholdi has recently gone to Bordeaux to superintend the 
erection of a duplicate statue of the Goddess of Liberty, in smaller 
form, in one of the public squares of the city. Another copy is to 
be erected in Paris. 

— J. Edward Simmons, LL.D., president of the New York 
Board of Education, delivered an address at the commencement of 
the normal college of that city, which is one of the meatiest docu- 
ments we have read in a longtime. The educator who can secure 
a copy will have cause to thank us for the suggestion. 

— The illustrated lectures of Henry H. Ragan, upon ** Paris, 
the Magnificent,”’ and other subjects of foreign travels, are among 
the best to which we have listened. His views are elegant, his in- 
strument perfect, his operator skillful, and his lecture, in matter, 
manner, and voice, is admirable. As an institute evening lecturer 
he is a great success. 

— The eighty-ninth corporate (annual) meeting of the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club will be held on Wednesday, Jan. 11, at 3.00 
p. m,, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Besides the 
regular business of the session, Miss L. S, Davis will present an 
account of the dedication of the monument to De Saussure, and |; 
Mr. Lucius L. Hubbard will report on the convention at Villach, 


which he attended as delegate of the Club, 


IN GRAMMATICAL STYLE. 


BY M, A. CHILDS, 


She was not the only woman, 

Nor the second, nor the third, 
That to speedier pulsation 

My beleaguered breast had stirred ; 
But she was the jirst in person 

So bewitching and so bright, 

And she set my heart to twitching, 
Captivated me at sight. 

Despite my strange position, 

I was so infatuated, 

My case I would have stated 

In a single proposition, 

But the lady’s mood was not 

Just indicative of what 

She would say to such a measure, 
And I dreaded her displeasure ; 
Then [ lacked the nerve essen 

To a task so consequential, 

So I deferred proposing 

Till my mood should be potential, 
Finally I told her, she 

Was my soul affinity 

(How mistaken we can be!) 

She put my heart at rest, 

Bent her slender, supple spine, 
Struck an attitude supine, 

Laid her head upon my breast, 
Whispered—you may guess the rest ; 
Nor had I the least compunction 
Though our lips were in conjunction, 
Kissing is a lover’s function. 

But be not in haste to win 

One of ‘‘ genus’’ feminine ; 

It is common for the gender 

To be anything but tender. 

Should your case become possessive, 
You may find them too aggressive. 
It is singular the number 

Of the burdens that encumber 
And oppress men’s married lives ; 
Much I marvel that the Mormons 
Like plurality in wives. 


SPICE. 


[Excerpts from the examination papers and essays o: 
ates ” in grammar and high school grades. | 
** Jaundice, a scandal,’’ 
**Mosquito, a child of white and black parents.”’ 
** Herodotus was a descendent of Herod the Great, and he was 
king of the Jews.”’ 
The Aryans spoke the French language.”’ 
‘* Virgil was a great American author.”’ 
** Diogenes was a great philosopher and a successor to Alexandria 
the Great.”’ 
** Longfellow wrote Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained.” 
‘* Hawthorne wrote Moses from at Old Manse.”’ 
“Plato was the Father of Language, and his language was so 
ag! that it is said that if Jupiter were to speak he would speak 
ato.’ 


original 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The first edition of Burns’ poems recently sold in London for 
$330. 

— There are Young Men’s Christian Associations at Jerusalem, 
Beyrout, Damascus, Jaffa, and Nazareth. 

— Virginia has a State Reading Cirele for her colored teachers. 
The course selected for the first year is as follows: Parker's Talks 
on Teaching, Raub’s School Management, and Tracy’s Physiology. 

— Rossini was a superb pianist and so was Mayerbeer. One day 
Mayerbeer called on Rossini and asked him to listen to two pieces 
he had lately composed. Rossini listened attentively, and when 
the first piece was finished calmly said, ‘‘I like the other one 
best.’’ 

— The grave of George Eliot, in Highgate Cemetery, is marked 
by a plain obelisk of marble, inscribed in gilt letters : 

‘* Of those immortal dead who live again 


In minds made better by their presence. . . . 
Here lies body 


Mary Ann Cross. 
Born 22 November 1819 
Died 22 December 1880.’’ 

— The electric light in the upheld hand of the Statue of Liberty, 
on Bedloe’s Island, is proving wonderfully fatal to birds, which are 
attracted by the great glare. On a summer morning, 1,372 dead 
birds were found about the statue, including more than one hun-. 
dred distinct species. 

— A lady desired Dr. Johnson to give his opinion of a work she: 
had just written, adding that, if it would not do, she begged him to. 
tell her, for she had other irons in the fire; and, in case of it not 
being likely to succeed, she could bring out something else. 
“Then,’’ said the Doctor, after turning over a few leaves, ‘I. 
advise you, madam, to put it where your irons are.”’ ‘ 

— The books of the British Museum are bound on a principle,— 
historical works being in red, theological in blue, poetical.in yellow, ~ 
natural history in green. Each part of a volume is stamped with a 
mark by which it can be distinguished as Museum property, and of 
different colors: Red indicates that a book was purchased ; Bins, 
that it came by copyright ; and yellow, that it was presented. 

— The sources of Longfellow’s materials for “The Song of 
Hiawatha’’ may be found in Brinton’s American Hero-Myths and 

Myths of the New W World, Schooleraft’s Hiawatha Legends, and 
Hale’s Lawgiver of the Stone Age. The poem is said to resemble, 


in many respects, The Kalevala, the great national epic of Finland, 
the theme of which is the war between the Fins and Lapps, but is 


” 


im po sense a reproduction of it,—Acts and Angodotes of Authors, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the nt variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give the measures of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 


A Nationat System or Exocution anp 
Founded on an Aralysis of the Human Constitution Considered 
in its Threefold Nature.—Mental, Physiological, and Expres 
sional. By Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. Lilustrated. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 653 pp., 8} x 5}. Price, $2.00. 
As will be seen by the number of its pages, this book is one of 

the most extended treatises that has appeared on this subject. 

Much is made of the study of orators, tragedians, ete. The author 

asserts, what has been too often contradicted, that men like Daniel 

Webster, John B. Gough, Fred W. Farrar, Wendell Phillips, 

Henry Irving, and others, have been close students of elocution, 

making a professional study of the subject. We have had many 

evidences of the trath of the statement here made, that any public 
speaker to make and maintain a first-class reputation must pay 

‘ial attention to elocutionary culture. The change in this regard 
during the last twenty years has been great. Professional elocu- 
tionists are in greater demand for lyceum courses than public lec- 
turers. It is also recognized that the best of vocal training is vital 
to the health of many professional men and women in American 
life, and it is very generally believed that the rise in the public re- 
gard for this art has checked the tendency to lung and bronchial 
tronbles. 

Most writers present a system of elocution; one emphasizes a 
system of inflection ; another, an analysis of the human voice ; ao- 
other, a system of gesture, These authors seek to study the human 
constitation in its entirety, laying the foundations on psychological 
considerations. The chapter devoted to the study of psychological 
and physiological character and gifts of great orators is specially 
valuable; the chapters devoted to analysis and classification, the 
discussion on the sentiments, emotions, and passions of orators, 
actors, and actresses, is a new departure. The authors have em- 
phasized the pbysiognomical side of the orator. 

This large work does not take the place of any other work on 
elocution, but rather supplements them all. 


A New Part-Sone anv Cuorus Boox. For High 
Schools, Academies, Choral Societies, and Families. By Charles 
E. Whiting. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 256 pages. 10x 7}. 
Professor Whiting knows precisely what he wants to do, knows 

how to do it, and does it well, as is evidenced by the volume before 

us. He has his eye on the needs of high and normal schoo!s, acad- 
emies, and musical associations. He introduces a few pages of thr 
best introductory work for those pupils Jiable to appear in any high 
school, especially in normal schools, who have not bad early mu- 
sical advantages. He introduces for their use a few vocal drill ex- 
ercises. He thoroughly respects the individuality of every teacher 
of music, and relies upon their good judgment upon many unim- 
portant mat ers, reserving space and effurt for the essentials. He 
has selected his songs, choruses, and hymn tunes with the greatest 
care aud skill from German, American, and English composers. 
introducing many original pieces, giving the book a freshness 
rarely found in such works, and a variety of two, three, and four 


part solfeggios. 


Late Poems or ALIce AND Puase Cary. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 311 pp. 7} x5. 
Price, $1.50, 

No women have won the place with lovers of American poetry 
that was taken by Alice and Po@be Cary. Although Alice’s work 
was more abundant and more generally admired, there were 
some touches of art in the lines of Phabe which Alice did not 
match. We doubt not that much of the fascination which 
the lives of these women have for the reader is due to the romance 
of their lives. No other American writers, men or women, iu prose 
or verse, have been so affectionately identified with the rank 
and file of our people. They wrote not simply for the book 
maker and the editor of the classic magazine, to neither of whow 
were they welcome till after they were loved and honored by multi- 
tudes throughout the land. From their humble Ohio home, they 
wrote for papers that not only did not pay, but scarcely thanked 
them for thelr verses ; but from the first their lines were eagerly 
sought in every home to whivh the papers for which they wrote had 
aceess. They were eventually brought into public notice by John G. 
Whittier, who loved the people more than he loved aristocracy ; 
and Horace Greeley, who cared more for heart than for intellect. 
Critics were rarely satisfied with their verses, but no critic could get 
their audience. 

The publication of this volume, with ballads and narrative 
poems, poems of thought and feeling, poems of nature and home, 
poems of grief and consolation, poems of love, and poems for chil- 
dren, many of which have not been hitherto accessible, will glad- 
den many hearts. 


Sopriquets AND Nicknames. By Albert R. Frey. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 482 pp., 8x5'¢. Price, $3.00. 
Publishers and author have placed editors, contributors, authors, 

and readers under lasting obligation by collecting, we wish we 

knew how many, sobriquets and nicknames, used and abused by 
the writers of the world. Among the most senseless of these is the 
name applied by Sir Walter Scott to his friend, John Ballantine, 
whose pompous dignity he wished to characterize: *‘ Aldiboronti- 
— Another equally pretentious was that given to 
Burgoyne to characterize him for a pompous address deliv- 
ered to the American Indians: ‘‘ Chrononhatonthologus.”’ ‘* Gil- 
is Hobberdehoy,” a nickname given to Gabriel Harvey by 
homas Nash is worthy of note; as is ‘* Glossomachicall Thomas”’ 
lied by Harvey to Nash in return. 
here are 734 columns of these nicknames and sobriquets with 
explanations, 50 pages of index giving trae names of persons fol- 
lowed by their nicknames. It is not only valuable as a book of 
reference, but is entertaining as a study. One can spend hours 
with this in enjoying the way in which men have en and 
dethroned each other. 


Tue Icnoramuses. By Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. 

Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price $2.50; 

This tastefully bound volume, with its many illustrations, de- 
scribes the experiences and adventures of a family party of five 
crossing the ocean and continuing their travels through Germany 
and France. After the little folks recover from their seasickness, 
they form a family club which they style The Ignoramuses, from 
the fact that they find so many things that they know little about. 
They visit Hamburg, take a train for Berlin and have some curious 
experiences which shed light upon the peculiarities of German rail- 
watlesies ti They greatly enjoy the palaces, museums, and art | 

the cathedrals, public buildings, and avenues of the Prus- | 
sian capital ; they enjoy Berne, Lucerne, Brunnen, Altorf, and other 


illages of Switzerland; they climb Alpine peaks and 
lakes. The aathor writes from his own experiences 
and gives a clear idea of places and people. The volume is uni- 
form in style and binding with Al/ Among the Lighthouses. 


By Ethel- 


Tue Kentucky RESOLUTIONS OF 1798. 


bert Dadley Warfield, A.M. LL.B. New York : 
Putnam's Sons. 203 pp 74x 5. Price, $2.00. 
Every exhaustive study of a critical moment and strategic event 
in American history adds materially to the essentials of that his- 
tory of our country which is yet to be written ; and the class of men 
who write upon these special hours and master such events are the 
men who will do the most for American statesmanship. The 
Kentucky resolutions of 1718 have borne fruit in our western and 
national life, and whatever throws light upon causes leading to those 
resolutions and their influence is light thrown where it is much 
needed. Original documents seem to have been singularly neg- 
lected, and even misstatements regarding them seem to have been 
accepted as veritable history, while no effort has been made to 
search for facts and present the results in a form to command pub- 
lie regard ; which is now done for the first time by Mr, Warfield. 

Baker's Humorous Speaker. Edited by George M. 
Baker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 303 pp. 7x4‘. Price, $1. 
George M. Baker is as mach a genius as any writer of the day, 

though one knowing the man in his quiet, serene, classic dignity. 

would never suspect him of having the keenest appreciation of 
dialect ballads, poems, and stories of any man in this country. 

He is almost the only man who ean write parlor theatricals of a 

cast and character to amuse and point morals with never a digression 

from the line of strict propriety ; and his compilation of Yankee 
and ‘ English You Know ” dialects, and Irish and Negro dialects 
are simply irresistible. Nothing of this kind escapes bis eye, and 
be has a way of compiling and winnowing, which only a genius 
possesses, ‘Teachers and pupils, children aud parents owe more to 

Mr, Baker’s sense of the humorous, pathetic, and patriotic than 

they can ever repay. 

Cuarrers ON Scuoon Supervision. By William H. 
Payne, A.M. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 215 
PP. 74x 5. 

T'nis book, the first issue of which appeared in 1875, merits a re- 
issue. [a no one thing, perhaps, has President Payne shown the 
blending of theory and art more satisfactorily than in this eminently 
sensible volume, which is as well adapted to the school superinten- 
dents of today as though it was fresh from the author’s pen. We 
commend this book without reservation. especially to those who 
are seeking to be skillful in the most difficult work that comes to 
an educator,—the supervision of city or country schools. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, issue “The Best 
Reading,’’ Third Series, edited by Lynds E. Jones ($1.00). 


Vouumes I. and II. of John B. Alden’s Manifold Cy- 
clopedia are now ready, Ideal edition, one half morocco, marbled 
edges, postpaid 75 cents. 


Ler & SueparD publish a series of popular selections 
in prose and verse, entitled Negro Dialect Revitations, edited by 
George M. Baker. Price, 30 cents. 


Uncuew Lisua’s SHorp: Lire in A CORNER oF YAN- 
KEELAND, by Rowland E. Robinson, is a wnique story just pub- 
lished by the Forest and S ream Pub. Co., New York. 


MacmiLLan & Co., London, Willard Small, Boston, 
publish Scott's Marmion, A Tale of Flodden Fisld, edited with 
introduction and notes by M. Macmillan. This is the most elab- 
orate and skillful study of Marmion that has come to our hands 
The notes themselves occupy 130 pages. The book is admirably 
printed and bound, making an ideal, inexpensive huok for schvol 
or home. Price, 90 cents, 


THE latest volume in The Lives of the Presidents deals 
with Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. The biographies 
are written by William O. Stoddard and published by Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York, (price, $1.25). As it is to be expected three- 
fourths of the volume is given to Andrew Jackson, the romantic 
president of the United States. As one reads this volume, set forth 
as it is with graphic art, he can but feel how much stranger truth 
is than fiction. 


Funk & WaGNALLs issue “The Missing Sense and 
the Hidden Things which it might reveal,” (price 60c.), by C. W. 
Woolridge, who thinks he has put spiritual philosophy on a rational 
basis. He believes, and this book tends to show, from observed 
fact and necessary reason, the existence and reality of spiritual in 
telligence apart from matter, and examines the functions and sco 
of spirit and the relations of the present life to the life beyond. 
The speculations are curious, some of them ingenious. 


S. R. Wincuet has compiled, and the Interstate Pub- 
lishing Co. have published under the title of Grammar School Fri- 
doys (35 cents) a valuable collection of selections in prose and 
verse, for declamations and public readings. These have been 
chosen with regard to their special fitness for recitation on the 
school platform. The collection, asa whole, seems to be worthy of 
more than ordinary commendation because of the uniform excel- 
oman re of the pieces, and their peculiar fitness for school 
reci 


Tue State of Connecticut has met the demand for the 
teaching of anatomy, physiology, and hygiene, by prioting a small 
textbook of its own, containing 50 pages, giving the important facts 
that should be taught, with directions for the teacher. It is evi- 
dently hoped by this means to avoid the unpleasantness that has 
arisen in some states over the choice of textbooks. If they have 
succeeded we shall be greatly mistaken, as they appear to have 
given but eight pages to the alcoholic and tobacco side of the 
question. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Principles of the Art of Conversation; by J. P. : 
75 cents.+ Wh at the Wind Told to the Tree Tops; 
Brotherton ; llustrated ; price, $1.25. New York: G ‘ Pee Sons. 
Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature (Vol. VILIL.); price, 
cloth, 50 ceuts.——Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia of Knowledge and 
Be as. New York: John B. Alden. 
Ticknor & Uo, c; by Heury M. Brovks; price, $1.50. Boston: 
tudies in Classical Philol ; edited by Isaac Flagg, William Gard 
ner Hale, and Ben amin Ide Wh Nos. 


ton & Co. 


How to Teach Vocal Music; : pape 
cents. New York: Fowler & Wels 


Appleton’s Educational Caleudar for 1888. New York: D. Apple- 


First Lessons 1 ; 
New York, re iy yee by Wm. M. Giffin; price, 5 cents each. 


MANUAL TRAINING COURSE OF INSTRUC. 
TION FOR NEW YORK CITY. 


Primary SCHOOLS. 


GRADE. 1. Language Lessons.—Reading, familiar words, 
phrases, and simple sentences (from blackboard, charts, ete.) ; 
spelling familiar words from dictation ; lessons on the obvious parts 
and common uses of familiar objects ; also on common co/ors, 

2. Form and Drawing. — Form —sphere, cube, square, oblong ; 
position of straight lines—vertical, horizontal, oblique ; angles— 
right, acute, obtuse; surface — face, edge. Drawing, — straight 
lines — vertical, horizontal, oblique, letters composed of straight 
lines; angles—right, acute, obtuse, representing (sith straight lines) 
positions of strings, sticks, and edges; square and oblong faces of 
solids; squares and oblongs from stick-laying. 

8. Writing.—Short words, (from copies on blackboard or chart). 
4. Number. — Counting—by ones to 100, by twos and threes to 30, 
also counting backward by ones from 10; Adding—by ones, twos, 
and threes mingled to 20—to be read to 100 and written to 30, 

5. Vocul Music.—Simple exercises in singing to train the pupils 
in the use of musical sounds. 

5Sru Grape. 1. Language Lessons, — Reading — from the 
blackboard, charts, and a First Reader—the meaning of phrases 
and selected words to be associated with their use in the sentences 
read. Spelling—words selected from the reading lessons, also 
other familiar words. Lessons on the obvious parts and uses of 
familiar objects, and on common colors. 

2. Form and Drawing. —Form—eylinder, square, prism, hemi- 
sphere, circle, semicircle, triangle, curved surface, curved face, 
curved edge, curved line, measured lengths (inches). 

3. Writing.—Short words (from copy). 

4. Number.—Counting by 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s to 50. Adding by 2's, 
8's, 4’s, and 5’s, to 30 (on the blackboard and the slate). Subtract- 
ing by splints, etc., from numbers below 20. Multiplying two by 
the numbers below six. Numbers to be read at sight from the 
black board, and to be written through three places, naar num- 
bers through XII, also their use on a clock face. 

5. Vocul Musié.—Continuing as in the 6th Grade with two or 
three simple songs, and the seale by rote. Represent steps of 
scale and give simple ideas of time. 

Grape. 1. Language Lessons. —Reading—through a First 
Reader, orin an easy Seeond Reader. The meaning of phrases and 
selected words from the sentences which have been read. Spelling 
—words selected from the reading lessons, and other familiar words. 
Lessons on familiar objects continued, with obvious qualities added, 
also en color. 

2. Form and Drawing. — Form — triangular, prism, rhomb, 
rhomboid, 1ight, acute, and obtuse angled triangles ; faces—plane, 
carved ; circle—circumference, diameter ; square—diameter, diago- 
nal. Drawing—square, rhomb, oblong, rhomboid ; three kinds of 
triangles; squares drawn in group to represent surface of a cube ; 
oblong squares in group, to represent surface of a square prism ; 
circle with diameter ; squares with diameters and with diagonals ; 
parallel lines; front and end of squares and of oblong boxes; groups 
of circles. 

3. Writing —Short sentences (from copy). 

4. Arithmetic. —Numeration and notation — through six places. 
Adding single columns of seven figures, including 6, 7, 8, 0, also 
oralty by 6's, 7's, 8's, 9's, and 10's, Subtracting 3's, 4’s, 5's, 6's from 
numbers below 20. Multiplying two by numbers below 11. Sim- 
ple practical questions. Roman numbers to include L. 

5. Vocal Musie.—LInstruction in fifth grade continaed, with addi- 
tional songs by rote. 

3p GRADE. 1, Language Lessons. — Reading—in a Second 
Reader ; the meaning of phrases aud selected words which have 
been read. Spelling — words selected from reading lessons, and 
other familiar words (orally and in writing); lessous on familiar 
objects continued, 

2. torm and Drawing. — Form — cone, base, vertex, pyramid, 
square, triangular; equilateral triangle; squares on diameters on 
diagonals ; concentric squares. Wrawing — cylinder, cone, ob- 
long, triangle, with two equal sides; faces of a solid in a group; 
circles, diameters; parallel lines; squares on diameters and on 
diagouals,—add curved lines, symmetrically arranged ; two adja- 
- faces of a solid; common objects—window, door; group of 
tablets. 

3. Writing sentences continued. Short words without capitals. 

4. Sewing.—Threading of needle, use of thimble; overhanding. 

5. Arithmetic.— Addition — three columes of ten figures, (inelud- 
ing saroples with concrete numbers) ; simple, practical questions in 
addition and subtraction (to be worked without slate and pencil) ; 
re nc table—through 6 times 12; Roman numbers—to in- 
clude D. 

6. Vocal Music. — Instruction continued, with the use of staff ; 
clef notes of different length, time, ete. 


2d Grape. 1. Language Lessons.—Reading—through the Sec- 


Pe} ond Reader; the meaning of phiases and selected words which have 


been read. Spelliog—as in previous grade; lessons on familiar 
objects continued. 

2. Form and Drawing. — Ellipsoid, ovoid, vase ellipse, oval, 
quadrant, radius, arc, octagon, hexagon, pentagon. Drawing— 
ellipsoid, oval, vase for reversed curve, quadrant, radius, are, octa- 
gov, hexagon, pentagon, crosses (Latin, Greek, and Maltese), cir- 
cles on half diameters and half diagonals of squares; objects— 
pitcher, teapot, etc. ; ornamental group of tablets. 

3. Writ'ng.—Short sentences containing all the capitals. 

4, Sewing.— Hemming, seam-sewing, overcasting. 

5. Arithmetic.—Addition, substraction, multiplication (multipli- 
ers not to exceed 12), with practical examples ; multiplication table 
completed ; Roman numbers to number of year. ‘T'ables—Federal 
money, time, liquid measure, and dry measare. 

_ 9. Vocal Music.—Instruction continued as in previous grade; 
singing notes in groups, pupils to beat time. 


1sT GRADE. 1. Language Lessons.—Reading—of the grade of 
an easy Third Reader; meaving of phrases and selected 
have been read. Spelling as in previous grade, Lessuns on ob- © 
jects, as in previous grades, with more complete descriptions. 

_ 2. Geography.—Without textbooks,—points of compass ; loca- 
tion and direction of familiar places ; elementary terms; shape of 
a pga situation of principal bodies of land and water, on globe 

map. 

83. Form and Drawing.—Form—construction of form of regular 
solids by drawing; cutting, folding, and pasting p.per, etc. ; con- 
struction in clay from drawings—steps ot stairs, slate frame, con- 
centric squares, etc. ; representation of islands, ete., in clay. Draw- 
ing — circular faces, _seen directly and obliquely; objects — oil- 
cuny ash-can, tea canister, street lamp, kite, ete., tablets arran 
as borders and other ornaments. Drawing —as maps, the clay 

riting.—Briet designs of familiar objects; words with i 
tals; during the latter half of this grade con lesson be 
be written from dictation. 
5. Sewing.—Seams, ‘back stitching, plain fells, bias fells. 


6. Arithmetic.— Numeration aud notation through nine laces ; 
addition and subtraction continued ; multipler and multiplicand not 
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exceeding 6. Division — divisor not exceeding twelve ; practical 
examples in several rules. Tables —long measure, avoirdupois 
weight, miscellaneous table, with review of previous grade; sim- 
ple, 1 uestions, 

7. Voew Music.—Instruction continued as in the 2d Grade; 
teach the singing of simple tunes in the natural scale by numer- 
als, syliables, letters, la la la, and by appropriate words. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


StH GRADE. 1. Language Lessons.—Reading—of the eofa 
Third Reader; oral lessons on the qualities and uses of Phat wk ob- 
jects, such as articles of clothing, food, materials for building, 
etc. Compositions, spelling, meaning and use of words, chiefly 
from the lessons of the reading-book and from the oral lessons of 
the grade; also selected miscellaneous words in general use, at least 
100 in number,to be taught chiefly by writing them separately, and 
in short sentences from dictation. 

2. Geography.—The World from globes and outline maps. 

3. Arithmetic.—Through the simple rules and Federal money 
with practical examples ; selected tables uf weights and measures, 
with simple, practical applications, 

4. Penmanship.—W ords with capitals. 

5. Form and Drawing.—Drawing— (free hand), semicircles, ar- 
rangement of simple and compound curves, simple historic borders ; 
symmetrical arrangements of cordate leaves; simple objects from 
nature; maps (mechanical) use of instruments; application of 
simple practical problems of geometry; patterns formed from in- 
tersecting parallel lines ; surface patterns, hexagonal and octagoval ; 
parallel lines as used for shading, cutting, and modeling from 
drawn work, 

6. Sewing.—Review hems and bias fells, Freneh fells, gathering. 

7TH GRADE. 1. Language Lessons.—Reading, of a grade of 
a Third Reader (a different book from that used in the 8th Grade) ; 
oral lessons on ani ; Compositions; spelling, meaning and use 
of words as before; at least 100 additional words and a review of 
those previously taught. 

2. Geography. — Western Hemisphere in outline, together with 
review of preceding grades—without textbook. 

8. Arithmetic.—Through subtraction of common fractions, with 
ractical examples; selected tables of weights and measures, as 

ore. 

4. Penmanship.— Words and phrases. 

5. Fornand Drawing.— Drawing — (free hand), circles, borders, 
two different units to be used in each, symmetrical arrangement of 
hastate leaves, simple objects from nature; maps (mechanica)) ; 
application of simple practical problems of geometry, straight lines, 
dotted, etc., door with panels, window with panes, from measure- 
ments made in class; runuing patterns from circles and arcs; tre- 
foil in triangle cutting and drawn work. 

6. Sewing.—Button holes, sewing on buttons; patching. 

6TH GRADE, 1. Language Lessons.—Reading—of the grade of an 
easy Fourth Reader ; oral lessons on plants. Compositions ; spelling, 
meaning, and use of words as before—at least 100 added words and 
review of all previously taught; easy exercises in suffixes. 

2. Geography.—Kastern Hemisphere in outline, together with 
review of ern grade—without textbook. 

3. Arithmetic.—Common fractions completed, with practical ex- 
amples ; selected tables of weights and measures as before. 

4. Penmanship.— Phrases and sentences. 

5. Form and Drawing.—Drawing—(free hand), ellipses; ovals ; 
vases, original designs with leaf and flower, simple objects from 
nature, maps (mechanical) ; applications of simple, practical prob- 
lems of geometry, tables, etc., from measurements made in class; 
arches by ares of circles ; quatrefoil in circle ; designs (ornate), 
circle and contents, window, pointed arch, cutting and modeling— 
from drawn work. 

6. Sewing.—Hemming, backstitch, and flannel patching, darn- 
ing stockings, darning tears and cuts. 

5TH GRADE, 1, Language Lessons.— Keading—of the grade of a 
Fourth Reader ; oral lessons on the human body. Composition ; 
spelimg, meaning and use of words as before — at least one hun- 
dred additional words, and review of all previously taught ; exercises 
in prefixes and suffixes. 

2. History of United States. — A brief general outline without 
textbook. 

3. Geogruphy. — Western Hemisphere in detail, with special at- 
tention to United States, together with review of precediog grade. 

4. Arithmetic. — Decimals, with practical examples in common 
decimal fractions ; reduction, ascending, and descending of integral 
denominate numbers. 

5. Penmanship.— Phrases and sentences, 

6. Form and Drawing. — Drawing (free hand) -- regular penta- 
on; Greek vase, with perspective effect ; Egyptian and Greek 

ers; flowers and trilobate leaves in every design ; maps, ele- 
vations ; plans and other views of cubes, prisms, cylinders, and 
cones. (Mechanical)—simple, graphic solutions of selected geo- 
metrica] theorems; elevations, etc., already drawn freehand ; 
drawing required for shop work. Modeling—Relief maps. Shop- 
ae of tools, knife, and jack plane ; making joints, butt, 
butt-mitre, lap, ete. 

7. Sewing.—Review all previous work ; tucking, gussets. 

4TH GRADE. 1, Language Lessons.—Reading—of the grade of 
a Fourth Reader (a different book from that of the fifth and the sixth 
grades), and in supplementary reader upon the subjects of the 
oral lessons of this or previous grades; oral lessons on common 
minerals and metals. Compositions. Spelling—meaning and use of 
words, as before—at least one hundred additional words, and review 
of all previously taught; exercises in prefixes and suffixes contin- 
ued. English Grammar (without textbook) — The construction of 
sentences, with a view to develop a knowledge of the parts of 
speech, and to illustrate the terms ‘‘subject,’’ and ‘‘ predicate,’’ 
and ** object.’’ 

2. History of United States.—Outline with greater detail ; with- 
out textbook. F 

3. Geography. — Eastern Hemisphere in detail, with special at- 
tention to Knrope, together with review of preceding grade. 

4. Arithmetic.— Denowinate numbers completed, with practical 
examples. 

5. Penmanship.—Practice in large and small writing. 

6. Form and Drawing.— Free haud—tbe spiral ; flowers and lobed 
leaves in original designs; mediwval and m ue ornaments ; 
ornamented vases; maps; working sketches of tools and of joints; 
sections of solids. (Mechanical) — simple, graphic solutions of 
selected geometrical theorems continued; working drawings of 
tools and of joints;~ modeling — relief maps ; shop work — use of 
ee eee saw, hammer, and nails, and chisel, makiog 

nts, eto. 

7. Sewing.—Measuring, cutting, paper patterns, and fitting. 

3p 1. Language Lessons. —Reading—in supplementary 
reader upon subjects of the oral lessons in this or any previous 
grades; oral lessons on the simple facts of natural philosophy. 
Composition ; spelling ; meaning and use of words as before ; exer- 
cises in the formation of derivative words. _aglish Grammar with- 
out textbooks, continued. 

2. History of United States, —'The Revolutionary War — clase 

‘in textbooks and in historical supplementary reader. No 
home to be given, 
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3. Googresphy.— General review, with s attention to United 
States and rope. Supplementary readings in geography. 

4. Arithmetic.—Percentage— its applications to ordinary business 
transactions which do not involve the consideration of time. 

5. Penmanship.—Practice in different styles; letter-writing. 

6. Form and Drawing.—(Free hand)—historical vase decorated ; 
original pottery form decorated ; historic ornaments; original sur- 
face covering, not less than two different units to be used; original 
circular border ; maps ; working sketches for shop work. Me- 
chan ical—simple graphic solutions of selected geometrical theorems, 
continued ; working drawings for shop work. Modeling — relief 
maps ; simple forms for carving. Shop work — use of tools — 
add gauge, rip saw, center-bit and hand-screws; cutting mouldings, 
ete. ; making joints—lap, scarf, and mitre. 

Cooking. — Materials of the human body ; tissues waste of, 
repair of. Digestibility — cooking solid materials to prepare them 
for digestion. Nutritiveness — nutritive values of foods ; palata- 
bility. Food elements — groups of — mineral ; starch and sugar ; 
fats; albuminoids. Related facts—physical and chemical. Kinds 
of fuel—effects of heat on water—boiling points ; temperatures of 
flames ; physical effects of heat on albumen, on starch, on 
gluten, ete. ; proper temparatures for various purposes; chemical 
effeots of overheating—principal action of yeast powders, of leaven, 
of yeast; important function of the sugar in flour. Utensils—their 
selection, use, and preservation. Purchasing food — discrimination 
as to the wholesome and unwholesome ; choice of parts. _ The 
‘* germ theory ’’ —applied to food. Practical exercises in cooking, 
involving simple applications of facts and principles taught. 

2pGRADE. 1, Language Lessons. —Reading—supplementary as 
before ; oral lessons on the simple facts relating to air, water, light, 
and sound; compositions, spelling and meaning of words as be- 
fore; exercises in form of words, of derivative words, continued. 
English Grammar — the construction of compound and complex 
sentences, with the view of teaching the propriety of expression. 

2. History of the United States.—Completed with very brief out- 
line of the federal, state, and municipal government, without home 
lessons, Same as before. = 

3. Form and Drawing.—(Free hand)—original designs for indus- 
trial purposes from the model, cube, square prism, square pyra- 
mid, cylinder and cone; working sketches for shop work. (Me- 
cbanica) )—working drawing for shop work, modeling, simple forms 
for carving. Shop work—joints, dovetail, mortise. 

6. Cooking. —As in 3d Grade. 

Ist GrapE, 1, Language Lessons.—Reading—as before, to- 
gether with poetry and fiction. English Grammar continued, com- 
position continued, a review of the previous grade; also exchange, 
equation of payments, averaging of accounts, custom house busi- 
ness, partnership and mensuration. 

2. Penmanship.— Paragraphs, business forms, and letter writing 
continued, 

3. Plain Geometry.— Fundamental theorems and problems. 

4. Form and Drawing.—(Free hand)—original designs for indus- 
trial pursuits, historic ornaments ; from the model—prisms, hexag- 
onal and octagonal; also, groups of solids; working sketches for 
hop work. (Mechanical) — working drawings for shop work. 
Shop work—dovetailed box, from measurements and drawings. 


MAINE TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical Society was held 
at Meonian Hall, Augusta, opening Dec. 29. The president, Geo. 
B. Files, of Augusta, called the Society to order, and after a few 
preliminaries, introduced Hon. W. B. Whitehouse, of Augusta, 
who made an appropriate address of welcome. 

The educators are engaged in the work of elevating and promot- 
ing the highest interests of the state and nation. The decades of 
our national history have witnessed the most gigantic enterprises 
of material progress; they have seen such strides in invention and 
scientific development, and they bave seen the adoption of the best 
means and methods of education the world has ever produced. In 


the government of this country can be seen an application of law 
peculiarly effective in the maintenance of private rights. The 
great problem of to-day is the formation of uoble character. On 
this the blessings of liberty depend. Upon its faithful perform- 
ance depends the future glory and perpetuity of the principles of 


our fathers. 
Inaugural Address. 


President Files then presented his inaugural address. His topic 
was the ‘‘ Mission of the Teacher.”’ 

Manual training, industrial, intellectual, and moral, in its three- 
fold relation, must have proper attention. The highest develop- 
ment of mind cannot be secured without physical culture. High 
moral excellence is rarely attained where there is no habitual man- 
ual training. The speaker quoted Mr. Blaine’s statement, in Paris, 
to the effect that his perfect health was due to early work on a farm, 
ete. Ideal happiness comes from the activity of hand,mind,and heart. 
Legislative enactments can never take the place of a Christian educa- 
tion. Public sentiment alone will check and abolish vice. The re- 
sponsibility of the teachers is quite equal to that of statesmen and 
philanthropists. There roust be universal temperance instruction in 
the schools, to secure sober, loyal, and upright citizens. Sound 
education dignifies labor. Man's true success depends upon manual, 
mental, and moral training. ‘The educational problem is the one 
solution for all the dangers that threaten society. The grand 
mission of the teacher, then, is to develop and strengthen character. 

edagogical and psychological principles, a broad and generous 
bene salivedion of a taste for good reading, a knowledge of 
human nature, and skill and tact in applying it; a definite aim and 
purpose, and an ability to awaken an interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of the pupils. The teacher must have a young heart, pa- 
tience, kindness, and a near association with the source of divine 
wisdom. 

The great defect of our teaching of to-day lies in doing too much 
for the pupil. The most strenuous efforts should be made to make 
pupils work for themselves, in gaining an education. Self-reliant 
effort is the demand of our hge. We are —- make things too 
easy. Make it a point to simplify as little as possible. Teach 
virtue by action and example. Mr. Files made an earnest protest 
against the Rev. Mr. MeCarthy’s doctrines recently uttered in 
Massachusetts. The state has the right and duty to enforce com- 
pulsory education. Its continued pig demands aniversal 
Christian education. We must teach that the highest good is not 
money, but trath, honesty, and the elements of true character. 
Oar truest work as teachers is to men and women of the 
highest character. ‘The work of the teacher is charaeterized by 
durability. He cited the work of Mark Hopkins and Thomas Ar- 


nold in proof of this. 
Report on Language. 


= 


effective teaching of language. The course of instruction must be 
divided into periods, He recommended (1) the gloesorial, or the 
correct knowledge of words as instruments for the conveyance and 
communication of knowledge; (2) the grammatical, or the laws 
and usages of language. The true way to teach is to begin with 
the sentence by analysis and induction; this should be the starting- 

int. (3) The rhetorical ; in this stage language should be studied 

or the purpose of using it to express ideas with accuracy and ele- 

gance. It introduces a new and more artistic use of Janguage,—a 
high standard of nicety in construction and discrimination. The 
elementary principles of logic belong to the rhetorical stage of lan 
guage training. It may well constitute the introductory course in 
the rhetorical stage. The principles of order in the arrangement 
of sentences can be taught in this connection. The organizing 
power is of vital importance. The principle of order is the univer- 
sal law in all intellectual operations. Figures of speech can be stad- 
ied with profit. The philological is the final division of the study 
of Janguage. 

The discussion of the report was opened by State Superintendent 
N. A. Luce, of Augusta, who heartily endorsed its substance. 
An invitation was extended to the society to attend the National 
Educational Association by W. E. Sheldon of the Executive Com- 
— and a telegram was read from California to the same 
effect. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Society was opened with prayer at 9.00 a.m. The presi- 
dent announced the following committees : 

On Resolutions—H. S. Chapman, J. P. Marston, M. C. Smart. 
On Nominations—Thomas Tash, A. M. Edwards, J. M. Hill. 


Scientific Temperance. 


The first paper was read by C. F. Warner, of Farmington, on 
Scientific Temperance Instruction, and was accompanied with illus- 
trative experiments. 

He confived himself to the exposition of methods adapted to the 
ordinary common school. He said that the first thing to teach was 
what alcohol is, and illustrate its characteristics by simple” experi- 
ments. Show that it will burn, will not freeze, show its peculiar 
antiseptic properties, its power to preserve flesh, that it prevents di- 
gestion, and that it is the basis of ether and other important 
chemical compounds. Its affinity for water makes it a dangerous 
element in connection with the human body. It has an injurious 
effect upon the fibres of the flesh, upon the nerves, ete. 
was all made clear by numerous simple experiments. 

The paper was eminently suggestive and practical, and was 
warmly received, 

Dr. Charles R. Crandall, of Portland, followed, emphasizing the 
importance of the great moral enterprise that seeks to implant in 
the minds of the young correct ideas concerning the dangers of al- 
coholic drinks. The laws of the states making temperance instruc- 
tion imperative are wise, and show progress in favor of sobriety 
and purity of life. Give to every child the principles of physiology 
and hygiene, and the practical facts essential to the healthful pres- 
ervation of all the functions of the human body. Alcohol isa 
poison of the most deadly type, it injures every organ of the system, 
It ruins the whole fabric oP vife, and the great aim of the true 
teacher should be to save the children from theinfluences of this vice. 

At the conclusion of this exercise the Society adjourned until 
2.00 p. m., to meet at Grammar School Hall, owing to the danger- 
ous chilliness of Meonian Hall. It was not to the credit of the 
state capitol that a suitably warmed place of meeting was not pro- 
vided for this important society. ‘This report must be regarded 
as made under the most unfavorable circumstances. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The afternoon session met in Grammar School Hall at 2.00 p. m., 
President Files in the chair. 


Our Grammar School Arithmetic. 


The next number on the program was a paper by ©. A. Byram, 
principal of the Bangor grammar school, Subject: ‘‘ Our Gram- 
mar School Arithmetic.’’ 

He held that the practical good of the pupils was the main ob- 
ject to be reached, and that those methods should be adopted which 
would secure this end. Mr. Byram reviewed the advancement 
which would be made by the pupil in the gr r school grade, 
beginning with fractions. He would not inclade ratio and several 
other branches. Three hours and a half a week was sufficient time 
to devote to this study. He would not give small scholars prob- 
lems which would furnish good discipline for older pupils, neither 
would he have them do examples which would not furnish any dis- 
cipline, but rather those giving a moderate amount and sufficiently 


intricate for the minds of the pupils. 
The Aim of Our Primary Schools, 


The above topic was treated by Miss M. L. E. Shaw, Lewiston, 
in a well-written paper. The essayist noted the fact that a large 
majority of the scholars in our public schools end their school life 
with the grammar or primary grades, and it followed that these 
should be measurably complete in themselves; and the parent had 
a right to expect that some end should be accomplished. Miss 
Shaw explained the means by which this might be done, and noted 
several arguments which had been advanced against such an ar- 
rangement. She discussed the necessity of providing for the men- 
tal, moral, and physical welfare of the scholars and the mission of 
the teacher in securing the best results. The worth of object les- 
sons to the pupil was treated at considerable length, and hard work 
she did not believe was injurious to the young mind or distasteful, 
when of the right sort. ‘lhe importance of teaching the pupil to 
speak correctly was given prominence. 

A discussion followed, opened by Supt. W. W. Stetson, of 
Aubarn, who advocated especially a systematic training in observa- 
tion, and laid much stress upon its value to the primary pupil, 


Professional Reading. 


sented a *‘ Report on Professional Reading.”’ 

He would include in professional reading for the teacher, physi- 
ology, human and comparative, and psychology, thereby arriving 
at a comprehensive knowledge of body and mind. The teacher 
should also familiarize himself with the history of education and 
read about the subjects to be taught, as these are the instrumen’s 


only way in which he can present them intelligently. Professional 
reading can save the teacher from many mistakes costly to the 
scholar. 


lieved the teacher should be up to the times, and be familiar with 
all the newest and most efficacious methods of education. First, 
the successful teacher must know what he wants to teach, know 
everything else possible, and finally, be alive in the schoolroom and 
in love with the profession. od 

Miss L. Estelle Parke, teacher of music in the Augusta public 
schools, appeared with a class of one hundred pupils, who gave 
very interesting exercises in singing. 

Prof. F. L. Harvey of the State College discussed in an able 


Prof. Henry 8. Chapman, of Bowdoin College, made # report of 


kable ability and comprehension on ‘‘ Language. 
ontlia of the natural and successive stages of the 


paper, ‘‘ What and How Much Science Teaching in Common 
Sehools ?”’ 


Principal W. J. Corthell, of the Gorham Normal School, pre-- 


of his craft; and he should know them thoroughly. This isthe  _ 


A. L. Lane, of Waterville, who opened the discussion, be- 


} 
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While the sciences had become firmly entrenched in the college 
curriculum, their introduction into the common schools must be 
regarded as an experiment. The end of all education is to disci- 
pline the student. In acquiring this discipline he should also gain 
facts having a practical value. ‘The speaker favored the natural 
sciences, which if properly presented, help in attaining the desired 
end, and believed in thorough training in one ecience, rather than 
surface work in many. Sense training should be the chief out- 
come of the science teaching in our common schools. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The evening was devoted to a lecture delivered by C. W. Emer- 
son, M.D., president of the Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, his 
subject being ‘‘ Expression as a Means of Culture.”’ 

Mr. Emerson started out with the assertion that no education 
can exist without expression. He defined oratory as the influence 
one person exerts upon others,— what in these days is called mag- 
netism. ‘T'rue oratory isthe power of the soul, The orator’s thought 
power, that teaching of elocution which will call out the greatest num- 
ber of powers, codrdinate them, and subject them to the will, is the 
most effective. The lecturer treated gesture at some length, and 
said it should express what is transpiring in the soul. He would 
eradicate from the voice all that is foreign to it, and make it free 
and elastic. That which is superficial should be avoided, and a 
vital system of expression adopted, instead of a mechanical edu- 
cation. 

Day. 


The annual session of the Maine Pedagogical Society was re- 
sumed at 9 a. m., Saturday morning, and half an hour devoted 
to business. The following officers were elected fur the ensuing 


e President—G. W. Hall, Waterville. 

Vice President—G, C. Purrington, Farmington. 

Seeretary and Treasurer—H. M. Esterbrooke, Gorham. 

State Editor Journal of Education—W. J. Corthell, Gorham. 

Executive Committee—G, W. Hall, G. C. Purrington, H. M. Es- 
terbrooke, W. W. Stetson, W. T. Pattangall. 

Advisory Board—N. A, Luce, Thos. Tash, E. P. Sampson, 
Geo. B. Files, L. G. Jordan, Sarah M. Tayler. 

A brief account of the meeting of the committee on instruction 
on Thursday was read. This committee, the vacancies having been 
filled, is constituted as follows :— 

Chairman—Supt. ‘Thomas Tash, Portland. 

Language—Prof. U.S. Chapman, Brunswick; L. G. Jordan, 

wiston. 

Mathematics — Prof. C. H. Smith, Brunswick ; Dr. C. C. 
Rounds, Plymouth, N. H.; Supt. A. M. Edwards, Lewiston. 

Geogruphy—Supt. B. P. Snow, Biddeford; G. A. Robertson, 
Augusta; Miss Mand B. Wilber, Saccarappa. 

H'story—G. ©. Porringion, Farmington; J. M. Hill, Bangor ; 
F. M. Fiing, Biddeford. 

Natural science—U. M. Esterbrooke, Gorham; C. F. Warren, 
Farmington; Prof. F. L. Harvey, Orono. 

The following names were proposed for membership and ac- 
cepted :—G. A. Stewart, Gardiner; J. H. Parsons, Pittsfield; W. 
R. Whittle, E'lsworth; Prof. F. L. Harvey, Orono; Frank W. 
Davis, Deering; A. E Blanchard, Anson Academy. 

At 9.45 the discussion of Professor Harvey's paper, ‘*‘ What and 
how much Science in our Common Schools,’’ was entered into, H. 
M. Esterbrooke opening. He advocated the introduction of the 
sciences into the public schools, but would not endeavor to teach 
them to very young scholars. His starting-point would be the 
study of botany and flowers, zoblogy and insects to develop the ob- 
serving powers, afterwards taking the more difficult sciences. It is 
the drudgery of science which gives the discipline. 

Mr. Esterbrooke was followed in the discussion by A. R. Sweet 
ser, Biddeford. 

W. R. Whittle, principal of the Ellsworth High School, treated 
in a twenty minutes’ paper, ‘ Educational Advantages of the Study 
of Latin.’’ ‘The speaker referred to the opposition to the study of 
this language which had arisen in certaifi quarters and the demand 
for something practical in our high schools ; but he believed there were 
many reasons why it should be retained. It is not possible to give 
a thorough knowledge of the English tongue without some know!l- 
edge of Latin, its peculiar forms and arrangements giving it great 
value. ‘There is no question that in linguistic culture it is almost 
indispensable. It also has a historie value; deepens and widens 
the intellect and affords a means of mental growth. It should 
have a place in the foundation of an education for a successful busi- 
ness life. 

J. M. Hill, Bangor, and Dr. Hanson, Waterville, discussed the 
paper briefly. 

J. H. Varsons, of the Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, read an 
essay on the place and work of the seminary. Mr. Parsons re- 
garded the seminary as second to no class of schools in the country 
avd viewed its needs. ‘The necessity of physical exercise of the 
seminary student was emphasized. A gymnasium onght to-be pro- 
vided and out-door sports indulged in by the young men. Exer- 
cise for the young women of the seminaries was even more neces- 
sary, as they were much more liable to ill-health. The study of 
botany and other branches which would lead to long rambles in the 
open air, was recommended. Much care must be exercised in the 
selection of the teacher. In studies the student should take an ex 
tended course rather than a brief course, simply for the pecuniary 
advantage to be derived from it afterwards. 

Principal Chas. Jones of the Oak Grove Seminary opened the 
discussion. Mr, Jones agreed with Mr. Parsons, except that he 
would not study for the pecuniary benefit to be derived, but for de- 
veloping the man and woman and bringing out all the nobler 
qualities of the mind and heart. 

Mr. Tash thought the state was indebted very much to the acad- 
emy and seminary for their work. 

Professor Corthell said he understood the statement had been 
made that the seminary wasin advance of other schools as a charac- 
ter-builder. He took issue with this, and did not believe there was 
a school which stood in such intimate relations with manhood and 
womanhond as the primary school. 

Dr. Hanson denied that ladies break down most frequently 
among the pupils of the schools. He believed the young men as 
often fell out from ill-health as the young women. In the matter 
of school restrictions he would not remove them. Asa rule he had 
found that the young people themselves favored some restrictions. 

Mr. G. A. Stewart, Gardiner: My experience is, don’t mention 
rules; nine-tenths of the pupils mean right, and can be more easily 
persuaded than driven. 

L. G. Jordan, principal of the Lewiston High School, read a 
** Report on Civies,’’ Supt. Tash of Portland discussing the subject. 

The following resolution was presented by Mr. Corthell and given 
@ passage :— 
desoived, That the committee on instruction be enlarged by the ap- 
Antment of the following sub committees, viz.: On primary arithme- 
ie, grammar school arithmetic; on Latin, methods and in high 
schools, academies, and seminanes; on Greek, the same; on modern 


languages, the same; on cour e of study in high schools; on course of 
study in academies and seminaries. 


I san to hold the next annual meeting in Auburn, during the 
ya. 
The nsual yotes of thanks were given, Adjourned sing die, 


MINNESOTA SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The annual convention of County Superintendents met in St. 
Paul, Monday evening, December 26. * 

In his address, the president, Supt. A. M. Sperry of Wasioja, 
spoke of The Relations of the Superintendent to his Constituency. 
[t matters little how the superintendent is elected, whether directly 
by the people or by some elective body. The responsibility is the 
same. Shall the superintendent become an educator or a politician ? 
All that any American citizen may do be may do. He may seek 
a nomination from any party or be independent of all parties, so 
that all is done with publicity. Thereshall be no trading for place, 
no bidding for votes. As well might our judges give pledges of 
He must reserve the right of private 


political influence as he. 


judgment on all questions. 
Tuesday morning was taken up by an address from General Beadle 


of Dakota, upon Township vs. District Organization. The address 
was strong and exhaustive. Facts from many and diverse sou ces 
were presented in favor of the township system. — The main line of 
argument was as follows : Schools are state institutions, not local. 
School systems never came from below upward. Universities and 
seminaries of learning have been established by kings in the early 
history of nations. The local system now builds schoulbouses, lays 
a local tax, and employs teachers, Lut the state lays the county 
and state tax, and it is only under the laws of the state that the 
local system exists. Then the state may as well make the township 
the school corporation as the district. The school system is not a 
part of our ancient liberties; it is administrative not governmental. 
No rights are taken away by the township system. The principle 
of representation is preserved. The district is the worst represen- 
tative of the municipality ; the district meeting is the worst form 
of the caucus. It is too small a body politic ; it opposes more 
numerously than it helps the school. ‘The free open election in the 
townsbip remoyes these ubjections; it breaks up ull local spites and 
jealousies. 

If there is the true township system, the township must be a sin- 
gle, undivided corporation for school purposes. It is no odtrage 
upon the rights of any that similar systems are in operation in all 
the large cities. From the results of hisown experience the speaker 
gave directions in detail for the organization of such a system. 
The management of the schools should be in the hands of a board 
of three members. This should be a representative body, one 
member being elected each year. Members should be paid tor the 
time actually employed in school work. The election of school 
boards should occur apart from other elections, ‘The county super- 
intendent may be elected on the same day. The manner of the 
transfer of property from districts already organized to the town- 
ship was explained, and the following advantages of the system 
were given: A public sentiment which is lasting and efficient is 
aroused, Equal terms of school, and uniform textbooks. A less 
number of school officers. Children may attend the most conven- 
ient school. The schools may be graded, and some schools take up 
advanced work. 

The subject was fully discussed by the superintendents and a 
committee appointed to present information upon it to the people, 
and to prepare for appropriate legislation. 

Assistant State Superintendent Pendergast presented a paper on 
Sehool Architecture, in which he urged that more attention be 
given to school buildings. There has been advance in all depart- 
ments of educational work. We ought to do better with one thou- 
sand dollars in the construction of a schoolhouse now than formerly. 
(hat there has been advance in Minnesota these facts show : In 
181 there were 880 schoulhouses in the state, 52 per cent. were 
built of logs, and the average value was $18zZ ; in 1887 there are 
5218 schoolhouses, only 7 per cent. are built of logs, and their aver- 
age value is $1500. The speaker showed a series of drawings for 
buildings with provisions for heating and ventilating upon the most 
approved plans. 

Superintendent Agnes Lafley made a strong appeal for the en- 
forcement of the Temperance Hygiene law. Superintendent Braley 
of Winona County reported the state of the work under the law in 
his county to be generally suecessful. He believed the law to be 
wide in its application including general physivlogy and hygiene. 
Other superintendents spoke upon this subject. In general the re- 
ports were favorable to the operation of the law, and the use of the 
textbooks was approved by the commission. Miss Carrie Esty of 
Minneapolis appeared as the representative of the W. C. T. U., and 
presented their interpretation of the law. They expect the subject 
to be taught daily and regularly; that it shall be taught from a 
book ; that it shall be taught in simple language to little children ; 
that the principle of total abstinence shall be inculeated, Miss 
Esty said she would not ignore the fact that there were differences 
of opinion between many teachers and the W. C. T. U. as to what 
is true in regard to alcoholic drinks, and she would concede that 
all were honest. But the law must be enforced, and it says plainly 
what is to be done. 

‘The three minute reports from the field on roll-call of the Asso- 
ciation was an interesting feature of the meeting. Generally pro- 
gress was reported, aud the outlook seemed cheerful. Becker 
County has Suilt nine new houses, at an average eost of $1000. 
Several members had established a course of professional reading 
for teachers. School district libraries are being ordered. 


A HOLIDAY CONFERENCE. 


The associated academic principals of the state of New York 
held their third conference in the high school building of the city 
of Syracuse, Dec. 27 and 28. All of the cities and principal towns 
in the state were represented, together with the normal schools, at 
Oswego, Potsdam, and New Paltz, Vassar College, and Syracnse 
and Cornell Universities. The Department of Publie Instruction 
was represented by C. R. Skinner, deputy superintendent, and the 
Board of Regents by its secretary, Dr. A. B. Watkins, 

In the absence of President Cutting, Vice-President T. R. Smith 
of Lansingburg took the chair. One of the main objects of this 
association 1s to secure a uniformly graded system in the secondary 
schools and colleyes throughout the staté, and a considerable por- 
tion of the time was devoted to discussing that subject. There is 
a strong sentiment among the academic priveipals, that colleges 
should not admit pupils who have not satisfactorily passed through 
a high school course. With the great number and excellent condi- 
tion of the academic schools in this state at the present time, neither 
the normal schools nor colleges ought be obliged to furnish secondary 
instruction ; that of the normal schools should be pre-eminently 
professional, and the time of the colleges should be devoted to 
higher education. Although the convention was very charitable in 
criticising the double-headed public school system of the state, it 
was quite generally expressed that a unification of that systom 
would rectify many of the present evils, 

A very important topic was the study of English. At the close 


of a spirited discussion in which a large number participated, the 


—— b hoola to the study of English 

our schools to tnglis 
ty ver encouraged, and the correction 
of errers of expression should be such as to stimulate the pupils 
thought. 

The subject of methods of teaching Greek and Latin in the pre- 
paratory schools was introduced in a paper by H. H. Gedsby of 
Oswego. In the discussion it was apparent that many of the teach- 
ers had by trial found the method advocated by Prof. W. G. Hale 
of Cornell University one year ago, very satisfactory. 

A resolution commendatory of the association’s organ — The 
Academy — was adopted. The following officers for the ensuing 
vear were choven : President, C. T. R. Smith of Lansingborg ; 
Vice President, H. P. Emerson of Buffalo ; Secretary, A. Cc, Hill 
of Havana; Chairman of the Executive Commirtee, George A. 
Bacon of Syracuse. The conference adjourned to meet at the same 


place, Dee. 27 and 28, 1888. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Miss Mabelle B. Biggart, teacher of Eloeution in the Cleveland 
high school, has been spending the week in Boston, observing work 
in the schools of elocution. She gave an evening of select readings 

t the private academy and home school of B. W. Patnam of 
Jamaica Plain, and also read in Wesleyan Hall before the Monroe 
School of Oratory, by invitation of Professor Emerson Miss 
Biggart is a thorough master of the art of expression. It is 
rare that one of her years attains that self command and indepen- 
dence in methods and skill in interpretation which her readings in 


The Boston School Board deserves special commendation for its 
thoughtfulness in naming the primary school on Parker Street, the 
Lucretia Crocker School, in recognition of the late supervisor's 
services in the cause of public education. We think this is the first 
school in Boston named for a woman, and so far as we know the 
first named for a supervisor. 

Mr. Edgar O. Silver, of the firm of Silver, Rogers, and Company, 
ove of the best known and most heartily appreciated of the younger 
men in the publishing business of Boston and Chicago, was married 
on Wednesday evening to Miss Susan Florence Main of Providence, 
R. L., and will live at Melrose. The congratulations of the publish- 
ing and teaching fraternities will be most cordially extended to Mr. 
Silver; and Melrose is to be congratulated upon this acquisition to 
its social life. Mr. James A. Beatley of the English High School 
was married to Miss Clara Bancroft, on Tuesday evening of last 
week, at the Church of the Disciples. Mr. Beatley is not only a 
teacher of rare ability, but also a man of special rank in social, 
literary, and religious circles, and Mrs. Beatley, late of the Roxbury 
Latin School has been one of the distinguished members of the pro- 
fession. Few wedding ceremonies interest so many teachers and 
prompt so many congratulations from the fraternity as this. 

* 


With the opening of the new year, General H. B. Carrington, 
who has been for a long time New England agent of A. S, Barnes 
& Co., retires from the burdens of agency work by the employment 
of skilled assistants, though he will remain in nominal charge, and 


direct the correspondence for several months. General Carrington 
has not only been an agent, but has had much to do with editing 
the various publications of the house, notably the Readers, Geog- 
raphy, and School History He will now devote himself almost en- 
tirely to literary labors. No man, perhaps, has such a valuable 
collection of material from which to draw history as he. His Bat- 
tles of the American Revolution is in its fifth edition. His Battle 
Maps and Charts for 1888 has been adopted for use in conne@tion 
with every Schoo] History in the United States. The sixth edition 
of Indian Operations on the Plains, published by the Lippincott 
Company, will soon appear. A volume of his poems entitled The 
Rent in the Veil and Other Poems is now in press. He basin prep- 
aration a volume on the Bottles of the Bible, another upon Cyrus 
the Beloved, and still another upon Gideon the Brave. But the 
work to which he is devoting himself most ardently, and which will 
probably give him the greatest popularity is a Patriotic Reader. 
Of this the Norfolk County Gazet'e, the local paper at his home, 
says: ‘‘ This volume has advance we}come from public men and edu- 
cators from every state. Old gems, dropped in modern books, will 
be called back to use along with recent patriotic utterances. Among 
the latter, contributed by their authors, is one from Governor Long’s 
centennial oration upon Webster, in 1882; one specially arranged 
by General Sheridan, from his Immortol Heroes; one from Gover- 
nor Ross of Texas; the welcome of Southern Bishops to the Epis- 
copal General Convention after the war; Cardinal Gibbon’s prayer 
at the late Centennial of the Constitution, and addresses or poems 
that voice patriotic sentiment from those of Moses and Deborah to 
the present time.’’ Twenty-four years ago when I was a soldier boy 
at Indianapolis, Ind , ronghing it in Camp Carrington, the general 
then in command of the department was my ideal of a military 
leader, and occupied a companion place in my regard with Governor 
Morton of Indiana; and the picture of those two men as they rode 
upon the field to review the regiments is as distinct in my mind now 
as thongh I had not companioned with this general in conventions, 
sat with him in his study, and chummed with him at crowded 
hotels, and in all of his successes, past, present, and prospective, I 
rejoice. 


* a 
Gen. John Eaton, president of Marietta College, for many years 
at the head of national educational interests, isin town, where he is 
warmly welcomed by friends who appreciate all that he has done 
to bring about the educational sentiment and professional activity 
which is the pride of the fraternity. He has already done much 
for the college, and in the near future the maturity of present 
efforts will give added facilities for placing Marietta at the forefront 
of the colle giate enterprises of the West. 
* * 


Supt. J. H. Davis, of Somerville, has tendered his resignation, to 
take effect the first of February. The committee will probably 
invite him to continue his services to the end of the school year in 


Jane. Mr. Davis became a member of the schootboard of Somer- 
ville twenty-five years ago, and three years later became superin- 
tendent of schools. This is one of the longest terms of service of 
any school committee in a New England city. In closing his annual 
report, he called attention to the fact that during these years he has 
been associated with 79 gentlemen and ladies as members of the 
school beard, with 320 teachers, and about 15,000 different pupils. 
He has seen the city grow from less than 8,000 inhabitants to a city 
of 35,000, and the schools bave passed from those of a quiet, rural 
suburb to an elegant system of city schools famed for their m 


and spirit, w 
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Jan. 5, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE RAILROADIN EDUCATION. 


Prof, Alex. Hogg, superintendent of Fort 
Worth public schools, has reissued with valuable 
addenda, his address before the International 
Congress of Educators at the World’s Exposition, 
New Orleans, upon ‘‘ The Railroad in Education.’’ 
This important subject is presented in a most sug- 
gestive and impressive manner, and illustrates the 
means which a teacher has at command who will 
but study the resources of such a subject. 

Steam was known and used as a motive power, 
B.C. 130. Hero of Egypt invented the Eolipile, 
a metallic boiler with two horizontal S-shaped jet 
pipes, from which the steam escaped, giving a 
rotary motion to the pipes. In 1543 Bianco de 
Goray, of Barcelona, propelled by steam a vessel 
of 200 tons. In 1776 James Watt prodaced the 
first successful steam engine. In 1807 Robert 
Fulton presented the first successful steamboat, 
and in 1529 George Stephenson presented the rail- 
road engine. 

The railroad has made America what she is 
when we leave the seaboard and the navigable 
rivers. ‘The wealth of every western state has fol- 
lowed the increase in mileage of railroad built. 
In the Middle States it costs but a cent a ton to 
move freight a mile; in the Western States 1.2 
cents per ton, in New England 1.7 cents, in the 
Southern States 1.8 cents, in the Pacifie States 2.2 
cents, in Belgium 1.5 cents, in France, 1.7 cents. 
Illinois has a mile of railroad for every 321 inhabi- 
tants, Texas for every 277 ; but ‘l'exas has five times 
the area that Illinois has. It costs about 40 cents a 
barrel to send flour from St. Louis to New York 
City, and about 40 cents per hundred pounds to 
send fresh beef from Chicago to New York. ‘The 
freight on hams is about one-sixtieth of the cost of 
the hams. ‘The freight oa tea is about 45 cents 
per hundred weight per 1000 miles. The profit 
on a pair of boots is about fifty times the freight 
charges. 

This volume, which can be had for the postage 
by addressing the author, is brimful of valuabie 
acts. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGEN CE. 


MINNESOTA.—State Supt. D. L. Kiehle has 
been visiting sume of the high schools of the state. 
He reports their conditivn as very satisfactory: 

The evening schools ia Minneapolis and St. Paul 
are in a flourishing condition. 


New York.—The Gowanda Academy is one 
of the best conducted and disciplined schools in the 
state. Lectures and entertuinments are given 
quite often. 

The second public exhibition of the scholars of 
the Union Schvol, Eaton, was given the 23d ult. 
It reflected great credit on the teachers and the 
geveral management. 

The Teachers’ Institute which has been in ses- 
sion at Jurdaa, was largely attended. 

At the close of the County Teachers’ Institute, 
at Saratoga, the association voted thanks to James 
G. Weedin, who is about to retire from the office 
of school commissioner, after a term of six years. 

‘The Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima is so 
much in demand, and popular as an educational 
institution, that Professor Phelps has been com- 
pelled to turn away about fifty applicants for ad- 
mission. 

The Teachers’ Institute for the Little Valley 
District will be held in that village, during the 
week beginning Jan. Vth. Prof, 5. H. Albro of 
Fredonia will have charge, assisted by Prof. A. P. 
Chapin. 

The Portville Union School has been designated 
as one of the schouls to instruct a teacher’s nor- 
mal class during the winter. ‘The class was organ- 
ized last Wednesday. ‘Those who complete the 
prescribed course are entitled to free tuition. 

Principal Elijah J. Howland had charge of a 
party of teachers from New York and Brvoklyn, 
who went on a holiday trip te Washington this 
week. They visited various places of interest, 
and were tendered a reception by President 
Cleveland. 

Miss Media Carrier has been engaged as one of 
the teachers in the Union School at Akron. 

The second term of the school of mechanical 
drawing and practical mathematics, at the Fitch 
Institute, Buffalo, began Dec. 30. The school is 
well attended. 

The Genesee County Teachers’ Association will 
hold a meeting on the second Saturday ia January. 

Wm. H. C. Clark and Liugh Daffy were lately 
appointed members of the local board of the nor- 
mal school in Cortlandt. 

The Academy at Greenville now numbers 125 
students, the largest number in attendance in the 
history of the institution, which is one of the oldest 
in the state and has among its alumni some of the 
most noted men. 3 

The schools at Bloomingdale taught by Miss 
Emma Goof, primary, and Miss Carrie Noble, 
higher department, have closed a successful term. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Supt. J. S. Grimes of Co- 
lumbia County, held a most successful institute at 
Bloomsburg, the county town, last week. Nearly 
every teacher in the entire county was present, as 
were many of the local school directors, town prin- 
cipals and city superintendents. He had an effect- 
ive corps of institute instructors, among whom 
were Dr. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia, Professor 
Frye of Massachusetts. Prof. Silas S. Neff of 
Philadelphia, A. E. Winship of the JoURNAL 
oF Epucation, Will S. Monroe of Luzerne 
County, President Warren of the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School, Professor Welch of the West- 
chester Normal, etc. The course of evening lect- 
ures was most successful. Mr. Grimes is a man 


of rare skill in selecting teachers, a good judge of 
human nature, an effective public speaker, an in-| 
dustrious school visitor, an energetic institute organ- 
izer and director. 

Nearly ten years ago some Lancaster ladies and 
gentlemen formed what is called the Clisophie 
Suciety. It has about one hundred members and 
the meetings are held semi-monthly, between No 
vember | and May 1, at the residences of the mem- 
bers. The society has done good work, and | 
something of the kind might be iastituted in any, 
city or town. 


VIRGINIA.— The State Board of Education 
has appuinted George W. Taylor, Superintendent 
of Schools for the city of Norfolk, vice James 
Barron Hope, deceased. 

Hon. John M. Langston, formerly United States 
Minister to Hayti, and for the last three years 
principal of the Colored Normal Collegiate Insti- 
tute at Petersburg, has been removed from the 
latter position, and Prof. James H. Johnston, of 
Richmond, appointed to fill the vacancy. ‘The 
Board of Visiturs to the Normal Collegiate Insti- 
tute consists of colored men with one exception. 
Langston and Johnston are both colored men, and 
the tormer is said to be worth anywhere from 
$50,000 to $100,000. The charge against Profes- 
sor Langston was that he encouraged some of the 
pupus of the institute in insubordination, and pro- 
tected them from chastisement by the other 
professors. Langston’s friends, however, claim 
that the colored people are prejudiced against him 
on account of his political independence, 
Randolph Macon College has led the way to 
physical culture in the South. The large gymna- 
siam building there has just been completed and 
furnished with all necessary appliances, A pro- 
fessor of physical culture has been appointed. On 
Dee. 8, the department was opened with due cere- 
mony. 

‘The anatomical hall at the University of Vir- 

ginia, destroyed by fire one year ago, has been re- 
built on a grander scale than before. It has beea 
furmally opened for use. Dr. Paul Barringer, of 
North Carolina, delivered an eloquent address giv- 
ing a history of the remarkable success of the 
medical department of the university. 
The Young Men's Christian Association at the 
University of Virginia is the oldest cullege institu- 
tivn of the kind in the country. In recognition of 
this fact, several Northern gentlemen have recently 
pledged themselves to give $50,000 to erect a suit- 
able building there for the Association, provided 
good grounds could be secured. A _ beautiful 
seven-acre lut has just been purchased and work 
on the building wilt begin in the early spring. Ic 
is to have a first-class gymnasium, and ali the ap- 
pliances for physical culture, and an endowment 
fuod will be raised to sustain a professurship ot 
physical culture. It is thought the building will 
ve ready fur occupancy in two years, 

Alfred Bagby of Virginia, has been appointed 


= 
to an honorary fellowship in the Johns Hopkins 


University. 

George R. Pace, of the Richmond public 
schools, has been made associate editor of The Ed- 
ucational Journal of Virgina. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 
— G. A. Plummer is principal of the high 
achool at Mt. Vernon. 
— Mr. C. B. Libbey, Bates ’86, is principal of 
Foxcroft Academy. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The trustees of Dartmouth College are con- 
sidering a proposition to lease to a lumber com- 


pany a large tract of land in the northern part of | dead 


the state, belonging to the College. The company 
offer $150,000 for the lumber. 

— Prof. A. W. Jenks of Racine College, Wis- 
consin, is on a visit to his parents in Concord. 

— John H. Patterson, of the Dartmouth Medi- 
cal College, will spend the winter studying in 
Lyons, N. Y. 

Prof. S. I. Bailey, of the Tilton Conference 
Seminary, will spend next summer in Colorado, 
making scientific explorations among the Rocky 
Mountains. 

— E. G. Moore, A.M., of Gilmanton, has re- 
cently been made a teacher of Latin and Ancient 
History in the Collegiate and Polytechnic Lusti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Howard Collegiate Institute, West Bridge- 
water, under the presidency of Miss Emma O. 
Conro, is one of the most thoroughly equipped 
boarding academies in New Eagland. The school 
was founded by Capt. Benjamin Howard, and has 
been in operation five years, The school building 
has every convenience and appointment by way of 
library, labora for individual practice, and art 
room, and has Te best of gymnastic appliances 
provided under the personal supervision of Dr. 
Sargent of Harvard. The boarding-hall isa model, 
in that each student has a good-sized, well-fur- 
nished, well-lighted, well-heated room all by her- 
self. The parlors, music-rooms, dining-hall, and 
all other appointments are first class, and the 
principal aud several other teachers make this 
their home, and attach the young ladies to them- 
selves by their daily home life acquaintance. 
Misses Annie M. Lund and Emily J. Tucker, of 
whom the ‘‘ Boston Letter’’ spoke so pleasantly 
four weeks since, are associate priacipals. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— Mr. Geo. W. Wilbur, late principal at Nau- 
gatuck, has commenced publishing the School 
Recorder, a neat and tasty monthly for parents and 
pupils of Naugatuck Valley. 

— Since opening of schools in Ansonia this fall, 
the increase has been such as to require the fitting 
up of a new room. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Dec. 28 to Jan. 4.] 
— Blizzards in the West. 
— Roumania preparing for war. 
— Earthquake shock at Mexico. 
— Mr. Gladstone arrived at Florence. 
— From 20° to 36° below zero in Ontario. 
— Fatal railroad collision at Meadville, Pa. 
— Judicial rents reduced throughout Ireland. 
— Teemer, the sculler, challenges the world. 
— Death of Governor Marmaduke of Missouri. 
— Terrible powder magazine explosion in China. 
— Abyssinian army advancing upon Massowah. 
— Threatened dethronement of King Kalakaua. 
— Jules Van Praet, the Belgian historian, is 


- Cleveland writing another message on the 
tariff. 

— Severe snow-storm in Austria. Railways 
blocked. 

— An international union formed by leather 
workers. 

— The great lens for the Lick telescope success- 
fully mounted. 

— In Ireland, those who aid boycotted people 
are threatened with death. 

—Itis believed that the cutter Irex will con- 
test for the America’s cup next fall. 

— The Peter’s pence collected at the Jubilee 
Mass in Rome amounted to $400,000, 

— Portions of Canada infected with diphtheria 
and typhoid fever. Polluted water the cause. 

— That the United States had negotiated a 
parcel post treaty with Canada is contradicted. 

— It is reported that Lord Stanley of Preston 
has accepted the governor-generalship of Canada. 

— The Rev. Lyman Abbott made pastor of 
Plymouth Church at the same salary paid Beecher. 

-- A report from Melbourne says that a Freneh 
protectorate has been proclaimed in the Walles 
Islands. 

— Barning of the Seminary Chapel at Quebec. 
Paintings valued at half a million dollars de- 
stroyed. 

— Owing to the recent gales, many ships ashore 
on the coasts of Maine, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick. 

— The strike ended, but the Reading road has 
dismissed about eight hundred employees who par- 
ticipated in it. 

— The Prime Minister of Queensland will in- 
vite General Wolseley to visit Australia for the 
purpose of inspecting the forces and suggesting 
means for strengthening the defences. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IMPROVES NUTRITION. 


Dr. A. Trau, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘ It promotes 
digestion, and improves general nutrition of the 


nervous system.’’ 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any buvk, except the Bibie or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequeultly seen on the pilmary teacher's 
table than Prof. SULVAN’S Concise yet thorough 
dixcussiuu of the celebrated GRUBE METHUD ot 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the vid price of 60 cts. Audress 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BUSLUN, 


(Note additions from week to week.] 


VACANCIES. 


We have the following Vacancies now on our list. The 
date alter each Indicates when the teacher is wanted 
tu begin. In each case our recommendation is re- 
questeu by the authorities : 

Superintendeucy and Principalship in West, $1600 
(Fali’s8); Mathematics in Cuiiege, $2000 (Fall 788) ; 
Natural History, Cullege, $1800 (Vee. ’87) ; Bouk- 
keeping aud Penmanship, College, $800 (Dec, ’87); 
German, Greek, aud Latin, Cullege (Geiman lady 
preferred), $700 (Fail 88); Drawing Teacher (Praug) 
Public Schovi, (Jan. 2); Guveruess Lwo buys, Ger 
man and French, (now); Primary teaciier, Minn (at 
vuce); 5 Primary Teachers, Mich., $40—$60 (Dec.) ; 
High Schvol, Minn., $50 (Jan.); High Scheul, Wis., 
(Jan.); Private Sehuvl, Chicago, $50 (Jau.) ; 
Private School, St. Paul, Lady Principal aud Male 


Asst. (Jau.) 
Address ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


VOLAPUK 


The International Language. Send $1.00 for Hand- 

book of Volapuk, by CHAs. E, SPRAGUE, to 8. R. 

WiINCHELL & CO., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
THE CLUBBING LIST of the 


pany (No. 3 Somerset Street, Bostun), op 


IMPORTANT 


TEXT-BOOKS 


By the late MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL. D., Ex-President of Williams College. 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; 


With illustrative diagrams. 


intelleetural science. 


apprehended. 
designed for instruction in mental science. 


GEN. S. C. ARMSTRONG, Principal of Hampton 
Jnstitute.—" Lam glad of the opvortunity to 
my high appreciation of Dr. Hopkins’ ‘ Out'ine Study 
of Man’ t has done more for me, personally, than 
any book besides the Bible. More than any other it 
teaches the greatest of lessons, ‘know thyself.’ =1t 
is, | think, the greatest aud most useful of the books 
of the greatest of our American educators.” 


Or, THE BODY AND MIND IN ONE SYSTEM. 
Revised edition. 

Among all Dr. Hopkius’ works, that which illustrates best his lucid mode of teaching difficult 
subjects is *‘ An Outline Study of Man,”’ which is a model of the developing method as applied to 
The work is on an entirely new plan. 
several faculties and their relations are so presented to the eye in illustrative diagrams as to be readily 
The work has come into more general use in this country than any other book 
It has been found to be better adapted for educa- 
tional uses than any other, and the demand for it is increasing every year. 


16mo, $1.75. 


It presents man in his uvity, and his 


PROF. ADDISON BALLARD, of Lafayette College. 
**T have, for years, used Dr. Hopkins’ ‘ Outline Study 
of Man,’ in connection with his ‘ Law of Love’ as a 
text-book for our senior classes. I have done this 
with unfailing success and with increasing satisfac- 
tion. I cannot speak of * Outline Study’ in terms of 
too hearty commendation.” 


THE LAW OF LOVE, AND LOVE AS A LAW; 


Or, CHRISTIAN ETHICS. ... . 


12mo, $1.75. 


This work is designed to follow the author’s ‘‘ Oatline Study of Man,’’ and, like the treatise on 


Man,”’ of which work it is really a continuation. 


mental philosophy, it is adapted with unusual skill to educational uses. 
which bas been in part rewritten in order to briag it into closer relation to his ‘* Outline Study of 
diore prominence has been given to the idea of 


Rights, but the fundamental doctrines of the treatise have not been changed. 


It appears in a new edition, 


CINCINNATI CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—*“ It deals with a great question frankly and courageously, 


and with originality aud ability. 


It is truly evangelical in tone, aud is well calculated to inspire confidence 


in the reality of revealed religion as according with the nature of the svul and our wondertul relations to 


God and our fellow-creatures.” 
*.* SpeciAL Net RATES to Teachers. 
nation and terms of introduction. 


New Englaud Publishing Com- 


page 15. 


Correspondence is solicited concerning copies for exami- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 aid 745 Broadway, New York. 


January 10, 1888. 64,000 COPIES 


THIN 


ARITHMETIC 


SOLD. 


of 1887-8. 


books. 


elegantly printed 
culars. Address, 


binding, and sell at 50 cents each, or 3 copies for $1.20, 
tion of each book in heavy paper binding for subscribers. 

All subscriptions date from September number (Practical Crammar). 
Size of covers, 6% by 9% inches. 
THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


4 


Orders filled promptly. 


The above engraving represents the nine MANUALS in our series 
These books are published in monthly numbers, in cloth 
or the entire 9 copies for $3.00. 
The subscription price is $1.50 a year (nine numbers). 
These Manuals are large, neatly bound 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Principles of the Art of Conversation, Mahaffy G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 8 75 
The Fiddler of Lugan. - . - Thomas Whittaker, N Y, +4 
The Palace in the Garden. olesw. 
Olden Time Music. 2 . Brooks Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 +4 
The Hunter in Fairy Land. - - - 
A Philosophy of Wasen Life. - - - - Barr AC Armstron & Son, N y, 1 50 
How to Teach Vocal Music. - - - - Andrews Fowler & Wells Co, N Y. 50 
First Lessons in Fractions. - 4 . Giffln A Lovell & Co, N Y, 05 
Thirty-three Years in a Star. - Diendonne J B Peterson & Bros, Phila, 50 
Homan Lifein Shakespeare, - : - - - Giles Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 50 
It Wasa Calm Still Night. - - - - . Dommett os « 50 
Washington and His Country. : : : Ginn & Co, Boston, 85 
The Vagrant, and Other Tales. - - - Korolenko T Y Crowell & Co, N ¥, 1 26 
The Divine Man. - rdman D Appleton & Co, NY, 1 50 
The Lawyer, the Statesman, and the Soldier. - Boutwell 1 25 
Weather. - - - . - - - Abercromby 1 75 
Wealth and Progress. - - - - - Gunton ae o o 1 00 
Through Green Glasses. - - - - - Allen « se o 50 
Tne Wide, Wide World. - Starrett A © McClurg & Co, Chicago, 75 
Our Friends. : Rarker G Routledge & Sons, N Y, 75 
Our Pets. - - Barker “ 15 
Our Home. - - - - - ° ° Barker “ “ 716 
Roval Truths,ete. - - - - - Beecher Fords,Howard,& Hurlburt, N Y, 1 25 
Modern Vikings. - Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 2 00 
The Bad Koy and His Sister. : - - Broadaxe J 8 Ogilvie & Co, N Y, 25 
Ashes of the Future. - - - - - Allen Belford, Clarke, & Co, N Y¥ 50 
Volapuk. - - - - Linderfelt CN Caspar Milwaukee, Wis, 75 
Social Customs. - - - - - - Hall Estes & Lauriat, Boston, 00 
Boys of 1812. Soley “ “ 50 
Madalena. - - - - - Warner JIB Co, Phila, 100 
School Readings in Greek Testament. - : - Bible Macmillan & Co, NY, 110 
The American Indian. - - - - . Brooks D Lothrop Co, Boston 2 KO 
Bauchot Scribner & Welford, N y, 2 50 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


ANSWER TO THE DIXON PUZZLE, 

BY T. L. N., BINGHAM SCHOOL, N. C. 
The ‘‘Governor’’ was a widower with a mar- 
riageable daughter and a marriageable sister. The 
** Governor’s’’ father was also a widower—a ed 


disfigured perhaps, but still in the ring. 

The ‘‘ Governor ’’ and his father married sisters : 
1.) thus the Governor became his father’s brother- 
in-law. 

(2.) The ‘‘ Governor’s’’ brother married the 
**Governor’s’’ stepdaughter : thus the ‘‘ Gover- 
nor’’ became his brother's father-in-law. 

(3.) The Guvernor’s father-in-law married the 
“‘Governor’s’’ sister; thus the ‘‘ Governor’’ be- 
came his father-in-law’s brother. 

(4.) The “‘Governor’s’’ brother-in-law married 
the Governor’s daughter: thus the ‘‘ Governor’’ 
became his brother-in-law's father. 

The Governor dined alone. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 yng 4 Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Unioa 
Hotel than a.y other first-class hotel in the city, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘The single scull race,’ exclaimed an ex- 
cited old lady, as she laid the paper. ‘‘ My gra- 
cious! I didn’t know there was a race of men 
with double skulls.’’ 


— I have been troubled with catarrh of the head 
and throat for five years. Three years ago I com- 
menced the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, and from 
the first application I was relieved. The sense of 
smell, which had been lost, was restored. I have 
found the Balm the only satisfactory remedy for 
catarrh and it has accomplished a cure in my case. 
—H. L. Meyer, Waverly, N. Y. . 


— ‘*My family is very ancient,’’ remarked an 
English tourist in Ohio. ‘‘ It dates back to the 
Crusades.’’ ‘‘So does mine,’’ replied the Buck- 
eye. ‘‘ My mother was a Crusader herself. And 
what a noble stand they made against the liquor 
traffic, too!’ ‘‘Aw!’’ said the Englishman, con- 
siderably mystified. —Pittsburg Chronicle. 


— New Reporter (from college class): ‘‘ How 
long shall I make this, sir ?’’ City Editor: ‘‘ Oh, 
about a stickful.’’” New Reporter: ‘‘ Very well, 
sir.’’ (Sits down, lays a walking-stick beside him 
on the table, and writes vigorously.) City Editor‘ 
(at the end of an hour): ‘' Say, Johnson, where’s 
that copy ?’’ New Reporter (presenting a heap 
of manuscript): ‘‘ Here it is, sir; but I don’t be- 
lieve it will be half as long as my stick, when it’s 
in print.” 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
eutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quietsleep by relieving the 

d from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the allays the 
, Telieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Little Tommy Ray quarreled with his sister, 
and would not kiss and be friends. His aunt said, 
**Oh, don’t you remember what papa read at fam- 
ily prayers this morning, that we were to forgive 
seventy times seven Yes,”’ replied Tommy; 
“but I ’tickerlarly noticed it was to your brother, 
not sister.”’ 

Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of catarrh and 
restored my sense of smell. For cold in head it 
works like magic.—E. H. Sherwood, Banker, 


ELY’S 


CATARRH 
CREAM BALM 


CREAM BAN: Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 


Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is ape lied into each nostril and is pqrece, 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at prapeie by mail, rege red 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY, Voice Culture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech pruperly treated. 
Sixteen years’ experience. 
For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. [tf] 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 
tric re Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F, A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 


Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

\YE for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further rticulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. Epeacon House), Bostor. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘RAMINGHAM, MAss. 

For circulars, ete., address y 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Russ& x1, Principal. 


or ° or catalogues 
Principal, D. Be Hagar, PhD. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
{5 Bromfield St., Boston, 
PUBLISH— Mailing Price. 
CROCKER’S Method 
te Schools, - - - 
PHILIPS’ Historical Readers 


For SUPPLEMENTAL WorRK. 


No. 1. Stories from English History, - - . 
2. Early England, to the Year 1154, - 
“ 3. Middle oe 1154 to 1603, - - ,60 
“ 4. Modern 1603 to 1884, - 

WOOD'S Natural History Readers. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A: 

FIRST READER, - - - 

THIRD - - - - 5O 

WANTED, 


For September, 1888, in a family school in a large 
N. Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 
French and German by the Natural method. with 
Rhetoric and English Literature, The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary. . 
ureau 0: u 
3 Somerset St., sto 


“Acme Stationery and Paper Go. 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 


(<= Send for Price Lists. 


QVE QVESTION 


VESTION 


ANSWERS 


10:0) 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 


These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinatiors, for reviewing 
that has children to 


Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family 

educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 

On U. 8. Hlatory Hathaway, 50c.| On English Grammar. 
Geography ....0+. 50c.| Physiology and Hygiene 50c. 
9200: 50c.; Theory and Practice of Teaching 50c. 


Cirewars mailed on application. 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 

In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides ... 

Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 

This is the neatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its UTILITY is not less 
apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Professor Camptell 

is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, by the really WONDERFUL con easation which it 

ermits, is just as economical of money. One Register, which will last an ordinary School two years, costs 
ut 75 cents oy mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed 


by the preceding. 
Words Correctly Spoken. Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 382mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 


By ELRoy M. AVERY, Pu.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold,! Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary ue. Ac- 
cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in Ink 


printed with red line borders, wittily written, valua- 
accuracy. and Gold. 


ble to all who would speak their mother tongue with | Curate, 
Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., I1., II1., and IV. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds, 
Pitch, Volume, Quality, Movement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, ete. No. IV. is devoted to 


selections for the Young. 
Lithographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible. 


CES. 
For 12 $100 per set, post; 
For 15 “ 1.25 “ tpaid 


For 6, 7, or 8 eee q 
For 9 or 10 


NoTICE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield St. [m] 


No, 2] of Garrett's ‘100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” Series 


PRI 
For 3, 4, or 5 per set, postpaid. 


is now ready. It contains much original matter, 
neers | two capital new Farces), embracing 


READINGS 
RECITATIONS ENTIMENT, PatHos, Humor, CHARACTER AND 
Dramatic Skxercnes, Diatect, RELIGIOUS AND 


Temperance Reapincs, Diatccurs,—in fact just what you are look- 
PLAYS ing for to make up a first-class Lyceum Entertainment, School Exhibi- 
tion, Church Sociable or Parlor Theatrical. Price, 30 cents. Ask your 

Bookseller for No 27, or send price to 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. cuat ROARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
u ates an IST OF t t FREE. 
240 Pages, only 30 Cts. Every Number different. Nothing repeated. Get the full set. 


EAD THE CLUBBING LIST HE AMERICAN 


$1.00 a year. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


_ — The Popular Sctence Monthly for January, 1858, 
contains the seventh of Mr. David A. Wells’ articles 
of the “Economic Disturbance series ”’ and is devoted 
to the subject which President Cleveland’s message 


has made for the moment uppermost in American 
Thought,—high and low tariffs. Mr Appleton Mor- 
gan’s * Railroads and Trade Centers” is a paper in 
which the author replies to an allegation made by 
Senator Culiom, that railroads have by their artificia) 
discriminations created trade-centers at some puints 
at the expense of other points. In “ Evolution and 
Religious Thought,” Professor Joseph Le Conte 
shows how thevlogical ideas have gradually, and 
from time to time, suffered modification in accord 
ance with new views of Nature discovered by science. 
Mr. F. H. Herrick’s ‘* Glimpses of Life Along a Coral 
Keef”’ describes the vegetable and animal life of a 
coral island near Abaco, Bahama. “ The Psychol- 
ogy of Joking” is an interesting discussion by Dr. 
J. Hughiings Jackson. * Race and Language,” em- 
bodying the address of Mr. Horatio Hale before the 
American Association, puts forward language as the 
chief and surest criterion of race affiliations. Mr. 
Bela Hubbard's paper on the periodical changes in 
the “Climate of the Lake Regions” is a valuable 
contribution to ourclimatology. The “ English Pho- 
nology” of Dr. T. H. Kellogg marks some important 
differences that have grown up between English and 
American of our language. The 
Monkeys of British Guinea”’ are happily described 
by August Kappler. A portrait and biographical 
sketch are given of Professor Cleveland Abbe, the 

ioneer of the United States Weather Service. Mr. 

earsall Smith’s scheme for international copyright 
is criticised in the Editor’s Table. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Fifty ceuts a number; $5.00 a year. 


— Harper's Magazine for the first month of 1888 
fully sustains its reputation from all literary and ar- 
tistic points of view. It is full of interesting and sea- 
sonable matter. ‘‘The Adoration of the Magi.” by 


the Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, records the vart- 
ous traditions as well as the truth about this cur ous 
incident of sacred history. Engravings of various 
famous pictures on the subject are given. One of 
them appears as the frontispiece of this number. 
“ The Italian Chamber of Deputies” is an instructive 
historical sketch of the present popular branch of the 
Italian Legislature. by J. 8. Farrer. Amelie Rives 
tells a pretty story of life south «f the Potomac in 
© Virginia of Virginia.” The otber portion of fiction 
is“*In Far Lochaber,” by William Black. This is 
Part L. of a novel iu Mr. Black’s best style. ‘ Mod- 
ern French Sculpture,” by Theodore Child, is an ex- 
position of the work of the French sculptors of 
to-day. If is beautifully illustrated by drawings 
» from photographs. Tue New South receives atten- 
> tion in a number of pages devoted to a description of 
the city of Savannah, Ga., written by I. W. Avery. 
Under the heading “The Tariff. [For Revenue 
Only)” Henry Watterson sets forth the views of the 
free-irade reformers in this sey * The Share of 
America in Westminster Abbey ” is a description by 
Archdeacon Farrar of the monuments in this great 
church in which Americans have more than usual 
intere-t. The departments as usual, are replete 
with interesting writing There are eight columns 
of most amusing matter to the Drawer. The “ funny 
ietures” of this number are excellent, thanks tu 
du Maurier and Hyde. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 


— The January number of The Eclectic has a fine 
steel engraving of the iuterior of the Coliseum at 
Rome. This issue presents a number of strong. read 
able articles. The leading paper, entitled “ The Pa- 
pacy and the Temporal Power.” is ” Emilio Caste 

r, the great Spanish statesman, ‘ The well-known 
scientist, Alfred Russell Wallace, contributesa study 
of ** The Antiquity of Man in North America,” pre- 
senting views of great interest. *‘On Some Differ- 
ences Between Cu lleges and Castles” isa 
essay. J.A Farrar,in The Religion of Micthira, 
a Study of Zowartranism ” throws light on one of the 
great religions of the world. A writer in the West- 
minster Keview gives us a brilliant and entertatulng 
social study in * The Fre: ch Women of the Century.” 
H. G, Keene writes of Omar Khayyam, the great 
Persian poet and moralist. who has recently been 
made widely known to English readers. H. M. 
Hyndman, the Svcialist. auswers Mr. Mallork’s re- 
cent articies in a shurt paper on “ Wealth and Abil- 
ity.” *The Nerve Cure Rest,” by James Muir 
Howle, ought to excite the interested reading of 
thousands of readers in this nervous and frettul age. 
There is a striking short story by JH. Shorthouse. 
“A Teacher of the Violin.” The poetry of the num- 
ber consists of several admirable new translations 
from Schiller, by Sir Theodore Martin. As this num- 
ber begins a volume it offers a favorable time to 
begin subscriptions. New York: E. R. Pelton. 
Subscription price, $5 00 a year. 


—The January number of The Chautauquan is 
full of good things. The following is the table of 
contents: “ Drinks,” by C. Fred. Pollock, M.D.. 
F.R.S.E., F_R.C.8.E.; “‘ Municipal Government,” by 
James Parton; “ Literatures of the Far East,’ by 
Justin A. Smith, D.D.; “Sunday Readings”; “Ca 
nadian Literature,” by W. H. Withrow. D.D.; “The 
Middle Ages,” by Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., 
LL.D.; “Home Life of New York Authors,” by 
Ge rge Par-ons Lathrop; * Pottery and Porcelain,” 
by a M. Tarbell; “A Study: The Friendship of 

wo Birds,” by OQ:ive Thorne Miller; *‘ A Ride Across 
the Balkans,” by Bishop John F. Hurst. LL.D. ; “The 
Saloon in Politics,” by Bishop H.C. Potter, Dr. A_ A. 
Livermore, Washington Gladden, Hon. William Win- 
dom, A. H. Colquitt, H. W. Blair, Gen. Clinton B. 
Fisk, and Prof. R. A. Seligman; “Going to the 
Grave in China.” by Maurice Paleologue; ** Octavia 
Hill and ber Mission,” by Helen Campbell; and 
pi Welsh in the United States,” by H. E. Thomas, 


— The New Princeton Review for January, 1888. 
has a valuable table of contents: “ Race Theories, 
and European Politics,” by John Rhys; ‘““The Dreams 
ofthe Blind,” by Joseph Jastrow; ‘Our American 
Life,” by John Hall; American Authors and British 
Pirates: 1. “A Private Letter and a Public Post- 
script,” by Mark Twain ; 2. “an Open Letter to 
Close a Correspondence.”.by Brander Matthews; 
* The Tariff in Japan.” by E. H. House; “‘ The Dan- 
gers of Surplus Revenue, Henry C. Adams; “ Hidal- 
g0: The Washington of Mexico,” by Frances Court- 
enay Baylor; “Men of Letters at Bordeaux in the 
Sixteenth Century; “Uncle Mingo’s ‘ Speculation,’”’ 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart; Criticise.s, Notes, and Re 

ews: Wl at Property Shall Authors Have in their 
Works ? The Etruscan Temple, Germ Diseases 
Books Received. It is a number of unusual excel- 
lence. The most prominent feature is the large 
Space devoted to live topies; but there is no lack of 
Scholarly work so characteristic of this magazine. 


— Cassell’s Family Magazine, for January, while 
making no pretensions to being a holiday number, 
seems to have caught the spirit of the holiday season. 
The frontispiece of the number, “ Spell-Bound ” is an 


engravin rinted in rich brown, representing 
gic a book in her hand, the of 
Ww ve evidently proved most A 


new serial entitled Monica” is n. “Howl 
Spent Christmas in the Fatherland” isa good, old- 
fashioned Christmas story. Wet Day in London” 
is a bright descmption of a very dull thing, amus- 
ingly illustrated. This month the Family Doctor” 
discusses Headaches, and makes practical sugges- 
tions regarding them. Kev. 8. Baring Gould contrib- 
utes an interesting chapter on some “ National Char- 
acteristics.” Frederick J. Crowest asks and answers 
the = is an ?” The depart- 
ments are given their usual space. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co. $1.50 a year. 


— The American Geologist is the title of a new 
magazine which will be greeted with unusual zeal 
by geological students and teachers. The contents 
of the first number are: A short history of the origin 
and acts of the International Congress of Geologists, 
and of the American committee delegates to it tv 
Persifor Frazer; The Animike Black Slates and 
Quartzytes, and the Ogistiike conglomerate of Min- 
vesota, the equivalent of the “ original Huronian.” 
by N. H, Winchell; A New Species and New Gevus 
of Tubicolar Annelida, by 8. tvin; Notes on the 
formations passed through in boring the deep well 
at Washington, Ia,, by 8S. Calvin; The Future of Nat- 
ural Gas, by E. W. Claypole; and extended editorial 
notes on the position of geology in the educational 
curriculum, aud the views of Irving and Chamber- 
tin on the Lake Superior sandstones. These, with re- 
views of recent geological literature.and personal and 
scientific notes. make up a very iuteresting and val- 
uable first number, This isthe only journal in the 
United States devoted exclusively to geolegy, and it 
is sure of hearty support. It is published in Minne 
apolis, Minn., under the supervision of Prof. N. H. 
inchell. Subscription price, $3.00 per annum. 


— The American Magazine will publish in January 
and February two illustrated articles by Mr. Rideing 
entitled ““Some Boston Artists and their Studios.” 
Vinton, Appleton Brown, Ross Turner, Gaugengigl, 
— ne Pierce are among the men repre- 


—In Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘' Chapter on 
Dreams,” in Scribner's, for January he will tell of 


some of the phantoms which disturbed his boyhood, 
and gave him the bent which has made him a writer 
uf romances. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for January; 
terms, $4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, for January; terms, 
$1.50a year. New York: Cassell & Co. 
The _KEelectic for January; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: KE. R. Pelton. 

The Chautauquan, for Jannary; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Meadville, Pa: T. L Flood. 
The Woman’s World, for January; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 
The Popular Sclence Monthly, for January; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The New Princeton Review, for Jauuary; terms, 
$3 00a year. New Vork: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
The Forum, for January; terns, $5.00 a year. 

re St. Nicholas, for January ; » $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


BUSHEL-BASKETS could be filled with testimonials 

like the following. (if they were 

puns in large le'ters on manilla paper) at any rate, we 
ave received a good many of them :— 

From H. EB. Shumway, Mexico. 

Twice I have applied to you for a position as teacher, 
and have found you pegnes in your attention to your 
applicants —J/uly 6, 1887. 

Fron A. D. Collins, buffalo, N. Y. 

I have been elected principal of the graded school at 
Williamsville, salary, #700, and have coutracted for one 

ear. I thank you very much for the work you have 

jone for me, and am poten satisfied with your man- 
ner of conducting bus 23. 1887. 
SCHOOL BULLETIN AGEN‘Y, 
©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
ForT PLaty, N. Y., May 17, 1887. 

I have engaged teachers through the Union Teachers 
Agency several times within the past eight years, and 
have found in all cases that at pains were taken 
this agency to supply me wit — what I want 
My dealings with the firm have been altogether satisfac- 

C F. 
Pres’t Clinton Libera! Institute. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1887. 
Mr. W.D. Kerr, 
accept my sincere thanks for your untiring ef- 


Please 
forts, and for locating me in so pleasant a p > 
Yours, V. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W.- 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
esses. Singers, ete.. resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, ScHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies Best references furnished, 
. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 1265 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. routs, 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Clubbing List 


for 1887---88. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


— FoR — 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CL UBS. 


Save Money by subscribing through this 


supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list 
and, with very few exceptions, they can expect the 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 


Subscription Our 
a Aturist. Club Kates 


Atiantic Monthly, . 
Rabyland, . . . 
Bibliotheca Sacra, . 
California Teacher, ° 
Canada Ed. Monthly, 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, 
Little Folks, . 
Chautauqua Ycung Folks’ Journal, 


Whe 


SLR 


Common Fchoo! Fducation, . 
Review (N. '¥. reprint) 
Demorest’s Magazine, a 


Eclectic Magazine... . 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Review ve rint) 
Fortnightly Review (N.. reprint), 
Magazine, . . 
arper 

the Vt. 
Illinois School 


Indiana School J 
Intelligence, . 
Institute, . . « 


ee wee 


N. V., 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazi 
Popular Monthly,” 
Pleasant Hours, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . 
azine of History, 
New Princeton Review, e 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. 
No. Carolina Teacher, . 
North American Review . 
Ohio Educational Mouthly, 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Our Lit'le Ones, . 
Overland Monthly, . 
cone. Journal, “ty 
tica epce 
Popular Science Monthly, . 


i 


RSSSSSSsS 


ist, ° 
(Weekly), . 


Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 


Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazines, can do so through 
us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only conditivn is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and comerene which we can 


new subscriptions for any 


ordinary club discount, 


MONTHLY PERIODICATS. 
Subserr Our 
Price. Clud Rates. 


Popular Science News, . . . 1 00 90 
Popular Educator, . . . . 1 00 90 
Princeton Keview, . . . 3 00 2 75 
Quarter'y Review (Eng. Ed), e 400 3 50 
School Education, . 1 00 90 
cleuce an ucation, . . . 
Scribner’s . 3 00 2 85 
Shakespeariana, . . . . 1 50 1 40 
Swiss Cross 1 50 1 35 
St. Nicholas, . 3 00 2 75 
an Nostrand’s neering Mag., 
Wide Awake, . ° 240 2 25 
Western Journal of Education, . 1 00 90 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subscription Our 
Club Kates 


Advance, . 
Airerican 
Christian Register. 
Christian Union, 
Critic, 
Kducational News, 
Educational Weekly, 
Educational Weekly (Toronto), 
Golden Rute, ° 
Harper’s Bazar 
= Weekly, . . . 
Young Peop! ° 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
ludependent, 
ttell's Living Age, 
Method 


» ( Ww kly) 

“ ribune (Wee 
Tresbyterian, 
Public Opinion, 
Scien'ific é 


Both to one address, 
Sunday School Times. . 
Watchman ° 
Womans Journal, 
Youth's Companion (new), only 


SRRASSSSE 


or Germany, market rates. 


at lowest 


Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles, Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somznser Bostow, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


(ntroduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 

Successful Teachers Wanted, to 

fill vacancies now on hand and coming in daily. En- 
yagements begin in Dec. and Jan. 

Preceptress wanted, salary, $1000, must_ teach 


French ; also Commandant tor a Military Schvol, 
about $900 ; various others. Form for eT 


R. K. AVER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


AWS EXCH 


Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professo : 
rs, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
-Keepers, ers. ad 
ists, to Business Firms. Orns. ADC LVE 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


School Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. (Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING. KY. 


National Teachers’ and Stenographers’ Agency, 
Room 13, 113 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families 
with Teachers. Secures prasee for Teachers in the 
East, South, and West, at small cost. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers, who have 
ability to fill responsible positions. 

Stenographers furnished to business men and the 
courts. Rents and sells school property. Circulars 
and Registry blanks sent free. 

A. T. PALM, Mor. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The omegne is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PRoF. GEo. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: “ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th 8St., Allentown, Pa. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Has gained a national reputation and is doi 
business in every State and Territory. Form 
application and circulars FREE. Now is the time 


to register, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
83 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 

“Allow me to say that after having dealings with six 
speees this summer, I have come to the conclusion 
that yours is one of the very few that doan honorabie 
and upright business. I shall not renew my connec- 
tion with some of these agencies, but shall with the 
New Fngland Rureau of Education.” E. 8. T. 

ence, R. J. 

“Since receiving your last letter, explaining to me 
your methods of management, and contrasting them 
with ether agencies with which I am acquainted, 
Bureau has risen fifty cent. in my estima- 

lon, and with your consent, I shall me a mem- 
ber of it.” E. E. O. 

Utica Ind. 

“I thank you In behalf of our committee, for your 
excellent nemination. We have decided to offer the 
position to Miss |——, and trust she will accept; thus 
again we shall feel greatly indebted to you.” 

rving, Mass. G. E. T. 
“T am very comfortable indeed in the position you" 
secnred fur me in this college, and take this opportu 


SOUTHERN 
AND 


ity to thank once for your fidelity and 
ediciency.” nee more W. 
Smith College. 
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Volume V.--- International Education Series, 
Epirep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 
N. HAIIL™MANN, M.; 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
‘A complete presentation of the principles of the Vew Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 
Price, $1.50. 


Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 


full descriptive circulars, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


NOW READY. 


FOR 15885, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 
And a few suggestions as to the 


theds of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
mn Style of Writing. 


) original specimens of 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
iar Price 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. %. BARNES & Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 


adwa. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE CLARK & MAYNARD, (1) 
HENRY HOLT STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S,| Aaderson’s Histories and Hiist’l Readers; 


LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror.WENCKE-| Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
HACHETTE & ©O.’S, LON-| Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 


DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEresic PUBLICATIONS. Keetels French Course ; 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Reed’s Word Lessons. ak 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Eng ° 
Su Agency for Foreign Periodicals. Hatchison’s Physiology and 
CARL SCHOENHOF J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt. ~L. 6 , 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
LANGUAGES. First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
“the best of all “Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
Natural methods. possible in the Common School.” 
cdit., ote old edit, ote. Second book. $1 00. sold oan List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
Tremont St. Bost. J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
or (gratis) instruction toteachers, sample , dis- 715 arket elphia. 
OR 
count, write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 284) AMBROSE. 87 Franklin St., Boston. 
P N, DUNTON,°SCRIBNER’S 
AYSON,D 
CAREFUL FOREICN 
SELECTIONS MANUFACTURE 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 
These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura " 

Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 
POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

HOW By FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

A charming book for girls. The 
name of the author is enough to 
recommend it to all mothers as 
the book for their girls. Beautifully 

WIN, | pound. 
Square 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y. 
EACHERS AND OTHERS will do well to 
examine with care our 


Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than eithgr Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
Il Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nar By ANY OTHER 


Clubbing List fer 1887--88, 


if they wish to save time and money. It can be 
found on page 15. 


N. E, PUBLISHING CoO. 


There will be found certain stories in the language of man which, in vari ~ for ; P 
all nations from the most ignorant to the most intelligent. These are the series of Mythology, — they have 
come down to us from antiquity in both art and literature, from a period so remote that their origin is lost; 
but they have in all times and among all nations furnished subjects of what is best in literature and art. 
ee. for the supprised to find how much they explain, of 
0 1 ut a vague idea, not only in art and li i 
of lite tod » y and literature, but in all manner of sub- 
It gives us pleasure to announce that we have made an arran i 
gement by which oar readers of the 
JOURNAL can secure all of these valuable books free of cost. 
By renewing for one year your own subscription, and sending us one new name to the JOURNAL 
together with five dollars ($5.00), you can secure either one of the following books absolutely free: 


THE AGE OF CHIVALRY; or, Legends of King Arthur. “Stories of 
the Round Table,’’ “‘ The Crusades,”’ ‘‘ Robin Hood,’’ ete. By Tuomas Butrincn. A 
new, enlarged, and revised edition. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Regular price, $2.50. 


THE AGE OF FABLE ; or, Beauties of Mythology. By Tuomas But- 
. new larged ini 
Paintings and Bound illustrations from Ancient 


LEGENDS OF CHARLEM : 
By Tuomas BuLFINcH. y Boo ae ilddle Ages. 


Zs Will send all three of the above books to any one sending us five new subscrip- 


a DONT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


We 
offer you anything like it again. may never be able to 


42 Bleecker St., 

THOS. NELSON & SON, “sew toi: 

Publish Valuable Books by W. F. Couturier, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, el., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE BOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues, tt 


A.W. 


Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Of afl Lencits, 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, etc., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 
LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
NEW A, W. 
Free Hand Drawing Penoil. 
Single Samples Free, 
Address, 
Sducational Department, 


EBERHARD FABER, 
545.547 Pearl St., ne. Broadway, 


NEw YORK CiTy. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Linle Folks. 
KRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaliled Outline Maps. 
Sheppards Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


UIZZISM, 
AnpD Its 

By A. P. SOUTHWICK. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index, Price, $1.00. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


The Musical 1888. 


As the Musical New Year heaves in sight, we greet 


it with the * sound of Cornet” (or any other musical 


st nt, for all of which OLIVER DITSON « 
yn the very best Instruction Books). 
With the New Year many new pupils will commence 
to learn the Piano ; to them and their teachers we 


commend 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD, 


For the Pianoforte, 
less book, which has held the lead for many 
aa my unaffected by the appearance of other 
undoubtedly excellent instructors, still sells like a 

new book. Price, $3.00. 
(30 cts., $3 per doz.) is filled 
Children § Diadem with happy and beautiful 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONGS, and is one of the best 

of its class. The newest ‘book, 

[50 cts., $4.80 per doz.) furnishes 


United Voices abundance of the hey SCHOOL 
So. 


Nas for a whole year. The newest book, 


Books that sell everywhere and all the time : 


‘ellege Songs, 50 cts.; War Songs, 50 cts.; 
and Plantation Songs, 30 cts.; Min- 
strel Songs, new and old, $2; Gieed Old Sengs 
we Used to Sing, $1. 

KINKEL’S COPY BOOK [75 cts.}, with the 
Elements and Exercises to be written, is a useful 
book for teachers and scholars. 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Musical Nuggets 


The Musical Visitor. 
An exceedingly valuable monthly for the use of 


choir leaders and org anists. Price, £1.50 per year. 
Special rates toclubs. Sample copy, l0cts. 


The Monks of Bangor. 
Sy Gro. E. Wurrrna. A splendid setting of Scott’s 


soem, for the use of Male Voice Societies. 75cts. 
mail. 


Modern Soprano Songs. 
An unsurpassed collection of the very best soprano 


songs by foreign com era. By mail, $1.00 ; 


Gospel! Hymns Consolidated. 


Excelsior Edition contains all the words and music 
but in small type—Boards, 45cis; Cloth, 50cts. Add 
bcts. extra for postage. 


A Musical Calendar for 1888. 


Giving interesting chronological facts relative to 
music and musicians. Price, licts. 


All of the above are for sale by Music Dealers 
generally. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach: 
ing ? Lf so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Piants. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prin an 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial rd at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


Agency, 7 Park 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’ Geographies, 
Gildersileeve’ enable’ ete. 


rT 8 Latin, Vi 8 


Agents Wanted seston.” 


Eclectic Series — 


New Publications. 


Palmer’s Science of Education. 
White’s Pedagogy. By mail, - 


By mail, - 


White’s Monthly Record. By mail, - - - - 


Eclectic Guide to Health, (Temperance Physiol 
ysiology), - - - .60 
The House I Live In, (Primary Temperance Physiology), - 30 


Morris’s Scriptural Readings, 
Aborn’s Mechanical Drawing, 
Eclectic Language Lessons, 
McGuffey’s Word TAst,. - - 
McGuffey’s Alternate Readers. 
Eclectic German Readers. 


\ Price List on application. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue and Proposition of Exchange and Introduction Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, © 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, § Hawley S&t., Boston, Mass. 
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